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| > Sate take chances with your 
2 eyes. If you need glasses, se- 
; cure the best optical service to 
jf eri be had. Select your optician as care- 
fully as you would your physician. 
Our leadership is unquestioned. Our 
opticians are men of the highest tech- 
nical skill in their profession. Our 


lens-grinding plant—on our fourth floor | 





—is the largest and most complete in 
the West. We fest your eyes carefully 
and supply you with glasses of highest 





scientific accuracy at the 


Mobile to Havana \ MOST REASONABLE PRICES. 


On the superb J5 knot S. S. Saratoga, the largest — 
and most palatial passenger steamer cn the Gulf. 
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Optical Authorities of America. 






St. Louis Office 518 Olive Street. 





‘TIME TO GO SOUTHWEST 


NOW WHILE THE RATES ARE LOW. 








Muskogee ck ; -. oe Dallas ; : : $14.40 
Oklahoma City - - $12.25 Ft. Worth - . - $14.55 
Houston, Galveston and San Antonio - - . ‘ . $15.00 


Corresponding Reductions to Intermediate Points, 


also from Missouri and Kansas Points *% 


FEBRUARY 7th AND 2list 


ROUND-TRIP TICKETS first class, good 21 days, with stop-overs at pleasure; good going through In- 
dian Territory, returning through Oklahoma, or vice versa. 


Don’t Wait for a Better Opportunity—Go Now. 
Ask your nearest ticket agent about this, or wmte to-day to 


GEORGE MORTON, G. P. & T. A., T. J. FITZGERALD, P. & T.A., 
Box 912-O, St. Louis, Mo. 823 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





ST. LOUIS OFFICE—520 OLIVE STREET. 
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How About the People’s United States Bank? 


By William Marion Reedy 


has received inquiries concerning a “People’s 
Mail Bank” recently started here under the 
laws of the State of Missouri. 

The institution is projected by E. G. Lewis, who 
runs the Woman's Magazine, a 10 cents a year, 
mail-order publication that claims 2,000,000 readers. 
It was this Mr. Lewis who ran the great and widely 
advertised guessing contest on the World’s Fair at- 
tendance. H. L. Kramer, who makes a tablet thar 
works while you sleep and runs a big mud bath in 
Indiana, is also in the scheme. There are some 
others, known and unknown, dead and living. 

There were on December 3d etght-five thousand 
individual subscriptions to the stock. The charter 
was granted November 14th to the “Peoples’ United 
States Bank.” The name of the enterprise has been 
changed several time in the course of its literary de- 
velopment. - A great and characteristic feature of 
this literary development is- Mr. Lewis’ frequent 
pledge of his own personal fortune to the bank, and 
at one time he offered to put up for stock $1 for ev- 
ery dollar any subscriber might send in. It is but 
fair to say that the literature presents many proposed 
arrangements whereby the stockholders and deposi- 
tors are to be protected, although some of them are 
rather confused in phraseology. There are numer- 
ous apparent contradictions in the different state- 
ments of the project which Mr. Lewis probably can 
fully harmonize, and, of course, there is a presump- 
tion in favor of the bank in its receipt of a charter 
from the State. 

1 have looked at a great deal of the concern’s 
literature. It is voluminous, involved. It is printed 
“con” talk. It reads very much like a get-rich-quick 
scheme. The literature promises a bank greater than 
all the banks of Chicago and St. Louis together. 
offers stock to all and sundry of the 2,000,000 ten- 
cents-a-year subscribers to the Woman’s Magazine. 
This is not to be a rich man’s bank. It is going to 
make money “in many ways that no other bank can.” 
I should like to quote a lot of Mr. Lewis’ dope, but it 
is gotten up in such verbose shape that it is prac 
tically unintelligible. It resembles the “patter” of 
fortune-tellers more than anything else of which 
I can think. It is full of philanthropic palaver. The 


promoter is full of love for the dear public. It is 
He is making 


F ROM various parts of the couutry the Mrrron 


also a sure winner. - He can’t lose. 
more money than he wants. Therefore, he will take 
the people in—that’s what he says. 

This bank “should be the most powerful and pros 
perous bank in the world, and can dictate terms to 
the great railroads and corporations who must sell 
their bonds. Some very kind friends, men of wealth, 
who are joining me hand in hand in the labor of 
creating our great bank, have offered to help me help 
you secure more of the stock than you could pay for 
at one time. They receive no interest or profit for 
doing this, but are placing at my disposal a yast 
sum of money in order to help each of thousands of 


you at least a little. Now, if the sentences 
just quoted are not the very essence of the “bull 
con” and “the green goods game,” I must have put 
in ten or fifteen years as criminal reporter for no 
profit of mind whatever. 

Here’s more of the patter: 


If you wish to increase your subscription, fill in 
the enclosed blank, telling me how much more of 
the stock you wish to secure and just how you can 
pay for it up to December 1, and I will advance the 
money to hold it for you. You must pledge me 
that you are not speculating in the stock, but that 
you want this increase for yourself or family. I 
cannot ask my friends to advance this money long~ 
er than December 1, and you must act promptly, as 
the books will be closed and the charter granted 
in a very short time now, and never in your life 
again will you have the opportunity that is now 
open to you. A year from now the possessor of 
$500 of the stock of this bank will be practically in- 
dependent. It is a security that you can borrow 
money on at any time or place at the lowest rate 
of interest, and it will be a security that will double 
in value from year to year, and pay a constantly 
increasing income. I want you to have as much of 
the stock as you can, and when I receive your blank 
back I shall deduct the amount you want from the 
subscription of some of those who I feel are not 
entitled to as much as they have subscribed for, ad- 
vance the money to pay for it for you, and hold it 
for you until you have paid me for it in the install- 
ments that you have promised. You must trear 
me fairly, and not subscribe for more than you hon- 
estly know you can pay for, because if I advance 
the money for you and hold the stock, it prevents 
someone else from having it, and makes me ana 
my friends advance money needlessly to help you. 
Tell your friends who are thinking of joining 
me in our great bank to send in their subscriptions 
at once, if they do not wish to be too late. Fill in 
the blank. If possible increase your subscription 
or that of your family to the limit, and I will help 
you all I can. 


If that isn’t the epistolary razzle-dazle for the 
yap yearning to be done good and brown I don’t 
know what is. What it seems to say is quite over- 
powering in its promise. What it does say is nothing 
at all that anyone can lay hold of. Mr. Lewis ap. 
pears to be just dying to make money for other peo. 
ple. All he asks is that they turn their money over 
to him to start this bank. I understand that the 
money is coming in upon him by the basketful. He 
has the plans drawn for a bank building that shall 
resemble an Egyptian temple. It will be on an ele- 
vation. An avenue of sphinxes will lead up to it. 
This building will be just across the road from 
‘the beautiful octagonal office building of the Wom- 
‘an’s Magazine, out in St. Louis County, an institu- 
tion that really made itself almost a rival for the 
World’s Fair last summer in the number of visitors. 
Mr. Lewis is a pleasant mannered gentleman, a lit 
tle nervous, with a mind that is miraculously nim 
ble. He deals with millions as if they were pennies. 
He is the ideal promoter and his spiel is the most 
persuasive that I have ever heard, and I’ve _ met 


‘the best confidence crooks in the country in my 


day. 
The People’s Mail Bank is to issue its own 


currency. That is its receipts are to pass current all 
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over the country. Other banks will take them as if 
they were National Bank notes. The People’s Mail 
Sank is going to rival the Bank of England. Just 
how it is going to make money upon its millions of 
stock Mr. Lewis does not make plain in his litera- 
ture. He says he has some big St. Louis bankers 
with him and he talks of syndicates of wealthy men in 
San Francisco and elsewhere taking large blocks ot 
stock—its such a dead-cinch good thing. Oh, ’tis 
a beautiful spiel—but it is all characterized by the 
most rarefied ethereality. 

I have before me an “installment subscription” 
blank that is a “bird” for phraseology. “Phe  sub- 
scriber promises to pay a certain amount to be used 
by Mr. Lewis, according to his best judgment, to- 
wards the organization of such a bank in consider- 
ation of his best efforts in effecting such an organiz- 
ation, and of the other subscriptions thereto and 
Mr. Lewis is to advance the money and set aside 
for the subscriberfa corresponding number of shares 
in said bank, to the amount above subscribed by the 
subscriber, and said stock when issued to the sub. 
scriber is to be fully paid and non-assessable, it be 
ing undertood that Mr. Lewis is to advance the 
money to pay for the said stock without charging 
the subscriber any interest or commission and the 
subscriber is to pay Mr. Lewis as set forth later, 
and that Mr. Lewis is authorized to organize and 
incorporate said bank on such terms, with such 
directors and under such laws as may be considered 
by Mr. Lewis best suited to the purposes intended. 

All of which reads like a “blind pool” agreement, 
more than anything else. All the literature of pro 
motion for the People’s Mail Bank is of this gen- 
eral character of vagueness of promise. ‘The litera 
ture is all well printed and is most alluring in its 
golden haziness. However skilled one may be in 
tracing the least flickering of an idea to its lair in 
a maze of words the People’s Mail Bank literature 
baffles him. It all looks like “‘there’s millions in it,” 
but subjected to careful analysis of anyone compe 
tent to follow the intricacies of finance the result is 
something to. make the judicious banker or business 
man shake his head in grave dubiety. 

Mr. Lewis stands well in this city to all appear- 
ances. His magazine maintains its own mail cars. 
Mr. Lewis has a private trolley car to take visitors 
to his magazine building—and indeed his printing 
and publishing plant is a marvel. He has floated a 
real estate scheme known as University Heights on 
a stock plan. He invented a device to put on the 
wall near your telephone, which prevents anyone 
using the ‘phone without dropping a coin in the 
slot;;and this device is not attached to the telephone 
at all. He has also a great scheme for manufactur- 
ing a patent cork out of a substitute for cork. Mr. 
Lewis associates with bankers and financial moguls. 
He had President Francis of the World’s Fair to 
preside at-the laying of the cornerstone of his mag- 
azine building. He uses freely in conversation the 
names of the best known capitalists in this city and 
is altogether very impressive, if not convincing to 
one who wants to pin talk down to facts. There 
can be no manner of doubt that he is a tremendous 


hustler and that he has some powerful alliances in 


finance. He has had some trouble with the postal 
authorities in the past. When he started his maga 
zine he did it by a device which the. authorities 
suppressed as being in the nature of an “endless 
chain” scheme. His World’s Fair guessing contest 
was investigated too, though I believe the indict 
ments of other like promoters growing out of the 
investigation were nolle prosequied. He had a great 


“pull” with former Postmaster Baumhoff. His re 
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lationship with the late Postoffice Inspector Dyce 
was close’ and he entertained Postmaster General 
Wynne. His World’s Fair lottery was not molested. 
He has had an eventful career of fancy financier 
ing in various parts of the country, having run co 
operative watch schemes, candy games, patent medi 
cine plants, etc. He has been in the advertising 
agency business and he started a Development and 
Investment Company that was a weird wonder for 
promise. He has been a wizard at the local banks, 
getting credit with a success that caused people 
to suspect him of being a hypnotist and kiting 
checks in a way to make a Japanese juggler green 
with envy. He borrowed money from,two banks and 


made them both bid for his deposit on the basis ot | 


the credit they would give him, and finally took 
the two banks’ money and deposited it. in a third 
bank that would give him more credit.. He carries 
as much as $500,000 in. cash deposit, though, it is 
intimated, pot in the name of any of his companies, 
but in his own name. His bank is chiefly officered by 
his employes. Though he is very chummy, it is said, 
with big bankers, the name of but one of them appears 
upon the stationery of his bank. | He lives in an at- 
mosphere of stocks and bonds and a collection of his 
promotion literature is curious as showing how his 
schemes develop from rash proposals that seem to 
invite official interference to elaborately confusing 
and mystifying documents seemingly drawn up by 
able lawyers aiming to do all that is illegally possi- 
ble within legal forms. He is a man who has no 
vices. He sports an automobile or two. He led in 
a crusade against graft im St. Louis county last) sitm- 
mer when he ran Camp Lewis for his magazine and 
bank subscribers’ accommodation on his University 
Heights ground near the World’s Fair. His career 
of ups and downs as I have gathered it here and there 
is one typical of the pluperfect fakir on a big scale. 
He has the imagination of a Mulberry Sellers and 
he. can out-talk any man in the United States in 
the line of fascinating air-castle building. As I have 
said, according to his own statement, the money has 
been coming in by the basketful, but the number of 
moneyed men who have lost money by him in vari- 
ous schemes is quite large. His coin-controller fox 
telephones and his papier mache cork scheme have 
left some wise guys with some mighty dead stock on 
their hands. He has done business here with nearly 
every big bank in the city and some of the smaller 
sort and the men of money know him quite well. 
If they have not “turned him up,” or down, it may 
be because they have reason to know that he is go- 
ing to win out, or it may be because he got into 
them so deep that they say nothing in the hope that 
he may pull them out, or that they don’t like to 
advertise the fact that they have been “easy” to the 
point almost of being Chadwicked. 


This is a synopsis of the great Lewis enterprise 
in its protean phases. It is necessarily superficial 
because a detailed recital of the man’s story would 
take up the space of four issu¢s of the Mrrror, and 
then some. The man is playing a big game that 
seems to be on first blush a partially legitimized get 
rich-quick game. The whole game is based upon the 
magazine investment, which may or may not be 
the mint that it is made to appear in his prospectuses. 
He is ably advised in a legal way in all he does 
and so there is great difficulty in determining off- 
hand the matter of his trustworthiness, concerning 
which the Mrrror has been asked so frequently. His 
later promotion literature is warier, in better legal 
form, than his earlier output. 


The game is so big it should be carefully investi- 





gated. It should be investigated by especially ap 
pointed postal and State and National bank examiners 
because, as I have heard, Lewis was _ particularly 
close to Baumhoff and Dyce when they ran the local 
postoffice, and he was getting their receipts of enor- 
mous payments for mailing his magazine, and when 
he was running the World’s Fair lottery. The in- 
flow upon Lewis of money subscriptions to his bank 
has reached dimensions that will justify an investi- 
gation that will .investigate to the limit. The men 
who are interested in local financial affairs are be- 
ginning to worry about Lewis and the drag he has 
on.the purses of people in every State in the Union. 
His game begins to wear some of the aspects of the 
gigantic business done here two years ago by Arnold 
& Co., Baldy Ryan and some other Napoleons of 
finance who brought many investors to grief or 
were themselves involved in disaster. The People’s 
Mail Bank should be carefully looked into and the 
high standing of some of Mr. Lewis’ friends herc 
in the financial world should be no shield for him. 

The scheme does not look good or right, and the 
closer it is looked into the less evident it seems that 
the project is one that the authorities should permit 
to flourish. Mr. Lewis’ career as a financier in the 
past is so vari-colored and exciting that while it 
may be that he has evolved something practical ana 
straight out of old experiences fanciful and devious, 
it is at least only a counsel of caution that his pres. 
ent gigantic undertaking—that of establishing the 
biggest bank in the world on other people’s money— 
should be sitbjected to the most rigid inquisition by 
every city, State and national authority that may 
have jurisdiction of it as a whole or in part. 

This ‘Peoples’ United States Bank” may be all 
right. I don’t say that it is not. All I say is 
that it should bear investigation. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 


Who’s “Fixed” In the Senate? 

HE “tip” is out in St. Louis that the Breeders’ 
- Law, which entrenches theeCella-Adler-Tilles 
syndicate in a gambling privilege, with the 

State as a partner getting a measly $25,000 per year 
for its protection, is not going to be repealed. The 
repeal measure may pass the House of Representa- 
tives, but it will die the death in the Senate at Jeffer- 
son City. Some Senators have been down here and 
have interviewed the syndicate members and their at- 
torneys. One Senator, who said that he would intro- 
duce a repeal measure a week ago last Tuesday un- 
less he could be made to see that it was wrong, has 
not yet introduced his bill and it begins to look as 
if he has been convinced that repeal would be wrong. 
This Senator who was offering three or four weeks 
ago to bet that the law would be repealed, is said to 
have recently told his friends to bet that the law 
wouldn’t be touched. This Senator is one of the pow- 
ers in the Upper House, although he has willfully 
withdrawn from prominence in Senate affairs. He 
told one of the Cella-Adler-Tilles attorneys not long 
ago that he would have the last crack at the Breeders’ 
Law, and it now looks to the “wise” as if he won't 
take that crack. The auctioneer of the Union Jockey 
Club track week before last, is also said to have as- 
sured bidders in prospect that the Breeders’ Law was 
in no danger and that the chances of a repeal thereof 
were so near to nil that they couldn’t be considered 
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as having any bearing upon the value of the property. 
The Cella-Adler-Tilles people are more cheerful since 
they have seen a few Senators and worked upon them 
with arguments of a sort different from the absurd, 
silly arguments presented before the House Com- 
mittee on Criminal Jurisprudence last Thursday eve- 
ning. Their petty followers are offering to bet that 
the repeal measure will fail in the Senate, where they 
permanently own at least two members, and have 
secured the temporary favor of some more. This re- 
peal: measure should be carefully watched in the 
Upper House. There is funny work in progress, and 
the delegation that appeared with its flimsy and ‘fool- 
ish arguments in support of the. continuance of a 
State partnership in the race-gambling game, was only 
a “blind” for the funny work aforesaid. The citi- 
zens who have organized to work for the repeal of the 
law and the destruction of the gambling game, had 
better watch for the operation of queer methods in 
favor of the racing syndicate. There’s a strong scent 
of boodle in the atmosphere, and this at least should 
concentrate upon the measure the interest of Governor 
Folk. The repeal measure will not be passed by the 
Senate unless Governor Folk presses it with all of his 
personal and official power. Those gentlemen who 
have organized to down the racing trust are not going 
to fight any argument but one—and that is money. 
The syndicate can afford to pay for killing repeal and 
there are some people who can afford to take the pay 
for “turning the trick.’ The “fixers” are at work 
and, indeed, but for the faith one has in right, it 
might almost be said that the fixing has been done. 
With, by and on whom it was done, may appear later. 
fe 
Mr. Metcalfe and the Theater Syndicate. 

A GREAT many good people are over-excited by the 
circumstance that the Theatrical Syndicate in New 
York City is debarring Mr. Metcalf, dramatic critic 
of New York Life from its playhouses because ot 
There is no occasion 
Mr. Metcalfe certainly went to ex- 
tremes in his insistent identification of the syndicate 
managers as Jews, and by indirection 
their rapacity, ignorance, vulgarity and viciousness 
with the fact that they are Jews. The note of Jew 
was too insistent in Mr. Metcalfe’s presentment of 
the case against the syndicate, and what the letter 
press failed to convey in this regard was always 


his attacks upon the Jews. 
for excitement. 


associating 


atoned for by the cartoons illustrative of the spirit 
animating the syndicate. I think that Mr. Metcalfe 
went too far on this score and gave the syndicate a 
handle against him. His criticism was true—as all 
know who know anything of the New York theate1 
trust, but his pounding upon the fact of the man- 
agement’s. Judaism and impliedly crediting their bus- 
iness and artistic sins to the faith they hotd in com- 
mon with many thousand decent people was a mis- 
take. His method was in a fair way to establish 
him as a Jew hater first and a dramatic critic after. 
ward, and it gave the syndicate an excuse to bring 
to bear upon him and his paper the antipathy of a 
whole race by begging the real question, whether they 
Mr. Met. 
calfe’s Jew baiting certainly vitiated much of his crit- 
icism. On the other hand, the syndicate blundered 
in barring Mr. Metcalfe from its show places. What- 
ever they may say, the effect of their action is that it 
is a response, by force to a criticism of what has been 
The syndicate should not have 


were or were not debasing dramatic art. 


put forward as art. 
It could have af- 
forded to let the Jew-baiting pass, since any kind of 
race-baiting in this country eventually defeats its own 
If Mr. Metcalfe doesn’t like Jews 
he has a right to say so, and if he thinks art under 


barred him from its theaters. 


vicious purpose. 
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Jewish auspices is suffering he is entitled as critic 
to say so, while the syndicate, in so far as it pre- 
tends to appeal to the dramatic art sense of the pub- 
lic for support, and expects an artistic appreciation 
not less than a. financial return upon its venture, 
should not taboo the critic for his. expression of 
opinion upon the syndicate’s methods. Unfair criti- 
cism never damned a play or any other work that 
had true merit. Criticism of men because they hap- 
pen to be Jews only defeats itself, too, since the de- 
termining thing about a man to-day is what he is and 
does, and not- what race he belongs to, or what 
The fact is that Mr. Metcalfe 
lost- his temper as a critic and the syndicate mem- 


church he. attends. 


bers lost their temper as managers, and both sinned 
by excess. .The syndicate seems not to be a wholly 
good institution, and many of its methods of manage- 
ment are reprehensible, but they are methods no 
more characteristic of the Jew in these syndicate 
times than of the Gentile. Mr. Metcalfe had been 
a better critic and more effective against the Theatri- 
cal Syndicate had he ‘cut out” the Jew-hating and 
Jew-baiting in his exceedingly clever criticisms. Mr. 
Metcalfe will live, if he has to, without going to the 
theater, but the syndicate will find that its attempt 
to gag a critic, no matter what he may write this side 
of filth or obscenity, will antagonize unconsciously 
all critics of the drama in this country, and prompt 
an exploitation of the evils of the business manage- 
ment of the syndicate, independent of all art con- 
sideration, that will cost the syndicate much money 
The syndicate will go to smash, 
for the public will’ demand better treatment than it 
has received of the theater trust, and the demand 
will grow in strength until it shall be filled from an. 
The trust magnate 


in the long run. 


other source than the syndicate. 
accused of rapacity cannot altogether escape the conse- 
quences of such a course by crying out that he is at- 
tacked because he is a Jew, any more than certain 
“stiffs” in politics can gain sympathy and protract their 
political existence by explaining that their defeats, be- 
cause of incompetency or corruption or something 
else, are due to the fact that they are Catholics. It 
is Mr. Metcalfe’s mistake that he gave the Theatri- 
cal Syndicate’s membership the opportunity he did 
to side-step his blows by crying out that they are per 
secuted because of race and faith—for either or both 
of which they care practically nothing, except when 
both can be made by force of conditions valuable 
business. assets. 
 % 
Boodlers’ Families. 

I AM told that the members of the families of some 
of the convicted local boodlers are in such dire finan- 
cial straits that they are soliciting assistance from 


_ former associates of the heads of those families. 


This is surprising, as we have been led to believe that 
the families of all the men who “went up the road” 
were being taken care of by an eminent politician who 
didn’t go up the road, but probably should have done 
so, and would have done so had it not beer for tlie 
If I were Gov. Folk I'd 
pardon all the boodlers I convicted, and do it be- 
cause they received all the punishment and the very 


least profit of the sin they shared with bigger crooks. 
oe 


loyalty of the condemned. 


Fairness to Folk. 
WE might as well be fair to Gov. Folk. It is nov 
fair to accuse him of intent to give us a Blue Law 
town. Recent police activity was urgently neces- 
sary. The town. was getting too loose, and politics 
was making viciousness too conspicuous, while the 
worse elements took advantage of a sort of political 


interregnum to become too insolent. Gov. Folk’s 
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part of the St. Louis government is not installed as 
yet. He is not to blame if some good people have 
been latterly inconvenienced, though, as a matter of 
fact, I doubt if any good people have been seriously 
disturbed. 
Folk for whatever we may find blameable in govern 


It will be time enough to blame Gov. 


ment under State auspices when his appointees have 
been inducted into office. 
yet working. 


The Folk machine is not 
Let us not prejudge it. 
we shall know him. 


By his fruits 


a 
The Henry George Idea. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Mirror in Topeka, Kan., 
says that I am wrong in accusing Henry George of 
plagiarizing his single tax theory from James Fintan 
Lalor. I did not exactiy accuse Henry George of 
plagiarism, though I intimated that such might be 
suspected. The fact is, that the ownership of the 
land by all the people has been the faith of many 
since the beginning of history. Indeed, in the begin- 
ning, the land was owned by all the peonle. All the 
dreamers of Utopias have had some such idea as 
common ownership of the land, and our laws to-day 
bear still the traces of the early conditions of State 
ownership in hundreds of terms and phrases, as any 
lawyer can tell. Mr. George admits a certain 
amount of indebtedness for his idea’s development to 
Herbert Spencer’s “Social Statics,” and especially to 
that famous “suppressed chapter” in which Spencer 
proclaimed the sin of private ownership of the land. 
Mr. George also admitted his indebtedness to Patrick 
Edward Dove, a Scotchman who preached what is 
now George doctrine in 1850, in a book called “The 
Theory of Human Progression, which Carlyle hail- 
ed as a herald of economic revolution, and was 
praised by Sir William Hamilton and Charles Sum- 
ner. Spencer’s book was issued also in 1850. But 
James Fintan Lalor wrote his pronouncement of the 
State ownership of land two years before either Dove 
or Spencer wrote, and Dove may have read Lalor, 
since it is known that he was the friend of the Irish 
in their piteous attempt at revolution. Dove. does 
not mention Lalor, who was proclaiming his passion 
ate doctrine in the Felon in 1848. George, in a 
speech at Glasgow in 1884, made his acknowledgment 
of his indebtedness to Dove. Patrick Edward Dove 
was a logician, and wrote only in the dry light. He 
could not have given George the color that is in “Pro. 
gress and Poverty.” No more could Herbert Spen- 
cer, the most prosaic of dryasdusts. The color and 
the fire might have come from poor, misshapen, ac 
cerbitous, snappish Lalor, especially as it was the 
study of the Irish land question that brought home 
to George the perfect test, as he maintained, of his 
doctrine. 
with the Land League, and, as the preface to Lalor’s 


George came into his fame synchronously 


little book of essay-epistles says, Lalor was the first 
Land Leaguer. I think that the Irishman has_ the 
prior claim upon the pertinent and practical apppli- 
cation of the public ownership of land theory to the 
solution of modern economic difficulties. It is not 
to blaspheme Henry George if one wonders whether 
the author of “Progress and Poverty” ever heard of 
Lalor’s letters in the. Felon. 
a a 
Compromise on Senator. 
Ir the Republicans of Missouri cannot send Mr. 
Niedringhaus to the Senate—though they certainly 
should do this as a matter of justice and common 
they certainly should not send Mr. R. C. 
Kerens there. Kerens has betrayed his party and he 





sense 


is not a Missourian in the true sense, as all Ais political 
strength consists of his pull with Republican bosses 


in other States. The Republicans should not vote 
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for Cockrell. As a statesman he is an antique super- 
stition, and besides he has already been well taken 
care of by a Republican President. If Mr. Niedring- 
haus cannot be elected, the Niedringhaus following 
should try to get together with the Democrats upon 
some man who would fairly represent the combination. 
Ex-Governor Francis has been suggested, but the ex- 
Governor has been suggested for so many things 
recently that to insist upon putting him forward in 
this instance would be to confirm the impression that 
he is used only as a sort of threat or a political 
“property” bugaboo to scare people. It seems to me 
that the Republicans should realize it is time to quit 
making asses of themselves. They might unite upon 
some one who is for neither side in the fight as it 
stands at present. So far as I can see there is but 
one man who fits this condition. That is Nathan 
Frank, the owner and controlling spirit of the Star. 
That paper has not taken sides, or at least it has not 
done so in any offensive fashion. It is supposed to 
lean towards Kerens, but it has not leaned too far. 
Its editorials have been judicial in tone and have 
refrained from supporting Mr. Niedringhaus while 
not criticising Mr. Kerens. The Star has maintained 
that while Mr. Niedringhaus had a majority of the 
Assembly upon the ballot in the separate houses, that 
is not what the law requires, but a majority on joint 
ballot. The paper does not state this as an argument, 
but as a fact. To most people’s thinking it will seem 
a quibble, but that aside, Mr. Nathan Frank appears 
the man nearest qualified to unite upon himself the 
Republican factions. He is a man of Senatorial size 
and would fill the place more than acceptably, as he 
is a distinguished lawyer and has had political exper- 
ience in Congress. But if Mr. Frank be not available 
because of his Kerens color, I don’t see why the 
Republicans can’t pick up some new Republican who 
hasn’t had time to become a_ factionist even to the 
extent that Mr. Frank is suspected of being one, 
some man of proper proportions who has evolved into 
Republicanism through easy stages of independence 
and goldbugism. How would Frederick W. Lehmann 
do for Senator from Missouri? He would be the 
rival in culture of Lodge, the equal in the higher 
entertaining qualities of Depew. He would rank with 
the very best lawyers in the Senate and his knowledge 
of the history and traditions of the body would be 
found superior to that of men who have already had 
a term in the upper house, while he would be a man 
after President Roosevelt’s own heart in most of the 
essential beliefs of an American. Senator Frederick 
W. Lehmann! It sounds good, and it would be better 
than it sounds. 
& 
The Mayoralty Situation. 

AN attempt is being made to force Rolla Wells 
to reconsider his determination to decline a renomi- 
nation for Mayor. Mr. Wells has made a good, 
square, stubborn, almost stolid Mayor without any 
frills or fangles, without any brilliancy, without any 
pettiness, without much imagination, without many 
blunders, without any initiative. I believe he is pret- 
ty well thought of generally, and very well liked by 
those -who know him. But I don’t believe he can be 
elected. The party workers are not for him. The 
silverite Democrats are not for him. Some of the 
more fanatical followers of Folk oppose him because 
he opposed Folk’s nomination for Governor. A great 
many people don’t want him for Mayor because he is 
too close to the World’s Fair crowd, and likely to be 
influenced into believing that what that crowd thinks 
good for itself must be good for the city. Failing tu 
get Wells, his supporters are talking of taking up a 


man named Lionberger, who told a meeting on Third 
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and Biddle. streets of rooms at the City “Hospitai, 
“Why, you wouldn’t ask your servants to sleep in 
them.” Lionberger is a Gas man. There is talk that 
John F. Lee may be nominated, and this talk has 
grown stronger since he declined to go on the Elec- 
Judge Daniel G. Taylor is considered 
especially good timber. Mr. Given Campbell is a 
candidate 'of the more idealist element of the Jeffer. 
son Club. Mr. Nelson W. McLeod is, however, the 
man in the background who may be flashed as the 
only man who will surely represent Folk, since most 
people believe that if any Democrat can win it must 
be an out-and-out Folk man, about whose loyalty to 
the Governor there can be no question. Mr. Folk 
himself believes that the nominee must be squarely 
pro-Folk and anti-Butler, and there is much merit 
in his contention, as he cannot compromise. He has 
proof of his faith, too, in the fact that he beat Butler 
in St. Louis in November, while the compromise end 
of the ticket was slaughtered. Mr. McLeod looks 
to me like the coming man, although Mr. Lee Meri. 
wether will be a factor in the situation, forcing the 
public ownership issue in the Democratic convention. 
He will put up delegations at the primary, to be called 
this week.. He may be backed in the primary by 
Butler, but if the primary be a direct one, no one will 
have a chance except the candidate of the committee 
as at present organized with Mr. Hawes in apparem 
control. In a direct primary the committeemen ap- 
point the judges and clerks to handle the ballots. The 
polls are open but a few hours, and are placed wher 

ever handiest to the committeeman’s purpose, and then 
finally the Committee itself is the returning board, 
and certifies the delegations it wishes to sit in the 
convention, elected or not. The direct primary is a 
crooked farce. If the recently ejected Butler com 

mitteemen are reinstated by the courts, Mr. Hawes 
may not control the committee through a majority, 
and in that event Butler might control the returning 
board and seat delegates who would do his bidding. 
If the committee were split up Mr. John Schroers, o1 
the Westliche Post, might be the nominee. If we are 
to have a dead Sunday row here it might be well to 
have a Germanic Mayor like Mr. Schroers, who is 
also a good World’s Fair man. If Wells will nov 
run, and Lionberger can’t, Mr. McLeod will be the 
favorite in the betting, provided Mr. Hawes con- 
trols. If Col. Butler has half a chance in a direct 
primary Mr. Meriwether will slip in some delegations 
between the two factions. If Col. Butler is done up 
in the primary and Mr. Meriwether, too, then the 
Republicans will probably proceed to nominate Judge 
John A. Talty for Mayor, in the certainty of getting 
the support of a number of Democratic workers, lin- 
ing up the saloon element, and all the anti-blue law 
Germans and the Meriwether people against any Folk 
candidate. Still the Meriwether element has put it 
up to the committee in great shape in their demand 
for a square primary, at which each and every can. 
didate shall have representation to watch the count. 
If they don’t get a square deal they threaten an in- 
dependent Democratic ticket with either Given Camp 

bell or Lee Meriwether at the head. This threat is 
not that of a lot of political fly-by-nights. It is signed 
by Harry L. Haydel, president of the first Folk club; 
W. A. Brandenburger, an old stager in municipal own- 
ership; William H. Swift, a Democratic war horse, 
and John B. O’Meara, an ex-Lieutenant Governor. If 
the demand be met Butler, Meriwether and every oth- 
er candidate will have a show at the primaries, and 
Mr. Hawes will not be able to carry the day—espec- 
ially if he have not the police clubs and guns behind 
him. The committee meets Wednesday evening, and 
the Mrrror goes to press Tuesday night, and prophe~ 


tion Board. 





cy is not in my line, but I don’t think Mr. Hawes 
will be bluffed out, and a direct primary seems to be 
the programme, and if it is—the Democratic ticket 
will be defeated sure next April. I think that Ed 
Butler is not openly hostile to Meriwether—that they 
are willing to help one another to smash the Hawes- 
Wells-Lionberger plans, but no farther. Gov. Folk 
has not yet sent word what he wants, but I think he 
wants Mr. McLeod. 
 % 
Our Gas and Electric Light Grabbed. 

Tue North American Company has acquired all 
the holdings of St. Louis parties in Laclede Gas 
common and Union Electric Light and Power Co. 
shares. This gives it complete control of the local 
lighting situation. It bought 50,000 shares of Laclede 
Gas common about two years ago at 100, and has 
also been the owner of $4,000,000 of Union Electric 
Light and Power Co. common stock. The Union 
has outstanding, in all, $2,000,000 preferred, $8,000,- 
000 common, and $10,000,000 bonds. The capitaliza- 
tion of the Laclede consisted, formerly, of $2,500,000 
preferred, $8,500,000 common, and $10,000,000 of 5 
per cent bonds. The preferred receives 5 per cent 
and the common 4 per cent in dividends every year. 
Last year, the company earned a sufficient surplus 
to permit of an extra distribution of one per cent to 
common shareholders. In the past few months, the 
Laclede has issued and sold $5,000,000 of refunding 
mortgage bonds, which are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. The bonded debt has_ thereby 
been enlarged to $15,000,000. Carefully considered, 
it must be admitted that the North American has 
made a good purchase. Within the last two or three 
years, the Laclede has made wonderful progress in its 
operations and financial results. The optimistic pre- 
dictions made by friends of the company at the time 
the North American made its first purchase of 50,000 
shares of Laclede common, in regard to improved 
lighting service, more progressive methods in man- 
agement and better revenues, have been amply justi- 
fied under the direction of Mr. E. S. Cowdery, While 
there may have been cause to complain, in some sec 
tions of the city, gas consumers have, as a whole, ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the new management. Neith- 
er were there any reasons for animadversions onthe 
part of Laclede shareholders. The company’s -finan- 
cial position has not been weakened in any way what- 
soever, notwithstanding all the costly improvement 
work and extensive advertising in the last two years. 
The new management has done well. It has con 
tributed materially towards furthering the growth 
and general interests of the city. There has been 
no tyrannous imposition of exorbitant new rates up 
on consumers, such as was feared by alarmists would 
follow the advent of the North American into the 
local field. Of course, it goes almost without say- 
ing that the North American will be obliged to add 
to its capitalization in order to be able to finance this 
latest deal. This, however, does not appear to have 
any depressing effect upon the value of its shares, 
which continues well up to the top-notch. Time was 
when North American was regarded as a poor, un- 
profitable and most dubious investment. For years. 
it used to hang fire at about five dollars a share. To- 
day, it is in demand at almost 100, and considered a 
promising investment. Why this remarkable change 
in sentiment and tangible results? On account of the 
infusion of new blood into the company, its enterpris- 
ing spirit, its conservative financial management, its 
anxiety to please its customers. Much the same may 
be said of the Laclede Gas Company. Some eight 
years ago it was when any amount of Laclede Gas 
common could be bought at twenty dollars a share, 
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when dividends on it seemed remote and nebular. It 
was not until about 1899 that capitalistic interests ot 
shrewd foresight began to pick up all the Laclede 
common they could find. The stock began to rise, 
touched fifty, then sixty, then eighty and then ninety. 
At the present time, there are bids for it at 90. It 
is considered a good investment, and so is, of course, 
the preferred. The North American will doubtless 
“make good” on its venture. At the same time, St. 
Louis holders of Laclede. and Union securities have 
been given an opportunity to reap substantial profits 
on holdings that were not considered anything like 
a good investment up to recent times. St. Louis has 
excellent reason to be satisfied with this late transac- 
tion in the lighting field. The community has se- 
cured additional capital and been given another im. 
petus to growth, prestige and enterprise. If the 
North American should eventually. decide to take 
over the United Railways system also, it would be a 
good thing for all concerned, undoubtedly. The 
United Railways needs just the - management the 
North American can give it, and their wise man, Mr. 
Briggs, has been here looking over the property quite 
recently. The North American is already in control 
of street railway properties in other cities, and meet- 
ing with success. So let’s hope that, before long 
another group of distinguished St. Louis capitalists 
will take Mr. Adolphus Busch’s magnificent private 
car and make a trip to New York to effect a transfer 
of all St. Louis street railway holdings to the North 
American. I guess this, too, will come to pass when 
‘Jim” Campbell gets ready, for he’s the engineer in 
all these big deals of late—the St. Louis Rockefeller. 
He and W. H. Thompson of the Bank of Commerce 
—well, no one budges financially here without their 
knowledge and consent. 


fee 


Shortcomings of the Decalogue 


N a spiritwhich he himself defines as one of “rev- 

erent inquiry,” but which conservative theolo- 

gians are likely to regard as one of iconoclasm, 
Mr. Charles Bickersteth Wheeler, a writer in The 
Hibbert Journal, examines the Ten Commandments 
of the Old Testament. He finds them of “almost 
unique interest, as being perhaps the only attempt to 
codify definitely men’s moral obligations which can 
be found in any of the great religions of the world,” 
but thinks that they are woefully “inadequate as a 
guide to the complex life of to-day.” He supports 
his position with these arguments: 

“If we regard the Decalogue from a modern stand- 
point, very little consideration will make it evident 
that a man might have kept all the Commandments 
and yet be ‘far from the Kingdom of-God.’ To begin 
with, they are mainly negative, and would be satis- 
fied for the most part by mere quiescence; but the 
course of human evolution would be pitiably hindered 
if all mankind adopted this negative attitude, for 
wisdom comes not by abstinence but by action; there 
is no salvation in sitting still. Far better is it to act, 
even under a wrong impulse, than to applaud our- 
selves for keeping the Commandments merely be- 
cause we have let ‘I dare not’ wait upon ‘I would.’ 
The sinner will at least have learned, even if it he 
only that that particular sin was not worth commit- 
ting—and for what other end are we here? 

“A thoughtful man who would rewrite the Deca- 
logue to-day would almost certainly lay far more 
stress on the positive duties, with the idea of pro- 
moting active benevolence rather than blameless leth- 
argy. The four Commandments which deal with 
man’s relation to God would probably be replaced by 
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one simple injunction to obey at all costs the voice of 
God within, while the four which treat of his conduct 
toward his fellows would be combined into one com- 
prehensive prohibition of all interference with the 
lives of others; but the main aim of the wise Law- 
giver who loved his kind would be to promote in each 
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man that fearless pursuit of knowledge and truth, 
that boundless toleration of all who differ from him, 
that passionate will to help the world, which become 
so large a part of the life of those who realize the 
joy of co-operating with God in the evolution of his 
mighty scheme.” 


Forest Park Restored 


By One of the Million 


the plans for the restoration to park purposes 
of the World’s Fair site. Why should there be 

surprise? These plans slowly took form in the mind of 
the man who made the landscape of the Universal Expo- 
sition the admiration of the millions of visitors. They 
grew from inception to completion under the close su- 
pervision of a Committee on Restoration composed of 
five men who daily look upon Forest Park as part of 
their home life. Was Kessler expected to do less 
for the park of all time than for the seven months’ 
glory of lawns and terraces and flowers and planta- 
tions? Were Spencer, Bixby, Campbell, Huttig and 
Michael expected to trifle with a trust in which no 
citizens of St. Louis have a stronger personal interest? 

It is three years to the month since the clearing of 
the western half of Forest Park for the World’s Fair 
began. There was then one single mile of turn- 
piked rock rolled roadway in that portion of the 
park. All other roads were only trails through forest 
and across plain—mud when rain fell, dust when the 
sun came out. The park restored will have between 
nine and ten miles of made driveways laid out in ac 
cordance with a carefully considered comprehensive 
plan to enhance the beauties of the landscape. The 
prophecy is safe that in the driving season of 1906 
the western half of Forest Park will be more popular 
for driving than the eastern half. Even earlier than 
that, probably before the dog days of August, of the 
present year, the shaded drives between Art Hill and 
the southern boundary will be thrown’ open to the 
public. . 
The single mile of roadway among the oaks which 
the World’s Fair builders found, will be quadrupled 
by the restoration in the wooded section. Upon this 
part of the site, one-half of that which was granted 
by the city, the physical work will begin as soon as the 
Board of Public Improvements passes formal en- 
dorsement upon the general scheme. 

The Director of Restoration has had his draughts- 
men at work for weeks. He is organizing his field 
force. He is assembling his tools and his material. 
The first blue bird that flutters into the World’s Fair 
grounds will find the workmen removing the scars of 
the Intramural route, filling the holes, leveling the 
embankments, building the roads, clearing away all 
debris, sowing grass seed, from the iron fence to 
Skinker Road, from the Art Palace to Oakland ave- 
nue. There is every reason to expect that with this 
vigorous campaign one-half of the World’s Fair site 
will be restored to public use by midsummer. And 
it will be three hundred acres of glorious park—not 
tke woodland pasture of the days before the Fair. 

With the northern half of the site there is more 
to be done. The Committee on Restoration has not 
spared expert consideration or financial cost in the 
solution of this, the chief problem. Broad drive- 
ways wind downward east and west of Art Hill by 
gentle grades to the system of roadways on the lower 
level. The removal of the Cascades leaves scars, but 
these will be filled and grassed so that in place of 
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statuary and steps and rushing waters, there will be a 
wide, graceful sweep of lawn, unbroken from side to 
side, and running down from the summit of Art Hill 
to the shores of the lakes. Above the crest of this 
green hillside will rise the gray classic facade of the 
Palace of Art, and behind that a higher line of tree 
tops. 

From the broad semi-circular walk on the brow of 
Art Hill will be revealed to the vision the underlying 
motive in the ‘general plan of restoration. Next to 
Fairmount, of Philadelphia, Forest Park is the largest 
of American city parks. Its magnitude has never 
been appreciated by the eyes, although weary feet 
may have realized the breadth and length. The im- 
provement of the park had not reached that stage 
which took into account the possibilities of vistas. 
And yet the undulating surface naturally encouraged 
this kind of park creation. 


Art Hill becomes the center of Forest Park re- 
stored. It will be this not only because of the Palace 
of Art and all roads leading to it, but more because 
the Hill will afford magnificent views eastward, north- 
ward and westward. Pedestrians from the promenade 
on the brow, the driving public from the spacious 
plaza in front of the Palace, will look out upon scenes 
which did not belong to Forest Park before the Fair. 
At the foot of the long grassy slope begins a chain of 
lakes extending to the boundary of the Exposition site. 
The first is all of the Grand Basin and an enlarge- 
ment with natural shore lines to include parts of the 
sites of the Palaces of Education and Electricity. An 
arm of the water leads to the second lake, which is 
made distinctive by a wooded island. The third in the 
chain of lakes, is of yery irregular outline. In this part 
of Forest Park will be more than twice the water sur- 
face that was there before the Exposition. 


But the arrangement of the drives and of the 
plantations beyond the waterscape will give the im- 
pressiveness and the charm of the views from Art 
Hill. There are to be no rows of trees, no straight 
lines of roads and paths, nothing rectangular, nothing 
stiff or formal. Great meadows, dotted with groups 
of trees, crossed by roadways in broad curves, not 
too frequent, form the strong features of the park 
restored. ‘The arrangement of the tree growth, the 
plantations, is not left to chance. It is of the most 
careful design. The Director of Restoration has 
planned so as to present to view from Art Hill, long 
stretches of diversified, not confused landscape. East- 
ward the vistas will extend into the older portions of 
the park. Northward Lindell boulevard will make 
a park boundary, but not a limitation of the view. 
Far beyond will be a great section of the city ex- 
tending to Cote Brilliante. Westward will be a suc- 
cession of meadows and plantations stretching to the 
granite pile of Washington University. 

These views from the crest of Art Hill will become 
the chief of charms in Forest Park. From this van- 
tage arc visitors will realize for the first time the 
grandeur of Forest Park. 
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Blue Jay's Chatter 


O MORE commiserations, Jane, on the lack of 

N Music and the Fine Arts in St. Louis, if you 

wish to keep from getting yourself disliked. 

We are not Paris, and we haven't grand opera al- 

ways on tap, but we are doing nicely just the same, 
and after a strenuous summer, too. 

Art, my goodness, we're all art nowadays! You 

can't go anywhere, for instance, without finding re- 

James Montgomery— 





productions of “Montie” 
Flagg’s pictures. He married one of the McCor- 
mick girls, you know, but it isn’t his wife’s face and 
not the atrocious 





figure that he puts in his pictures 
things he’s now doing for Life—but those of a hand- 
some young matron he painted some time back, and 
I’m told that he reproduced the suggestions of thai 
particular sitter so often that Mrs. Flagg became 
quite jealous, and used even to walk up and down 
outside the house in which he was given the sittings 
There was no cause, but the artist’s wife couldn't 
help it, and Montie went to Europe, came back, and 
is now a big hit in New York, though I think his il- 
lustrated Limericks in Life are vile. Also I see on 
the mantels of many houses crayon reproductions by 
John Cecil Clay of a very pretty girl’s head. The girt 
is that little, pretty Marie Bauduy, whom you used 
to know at the de Chantel Academy. She is now 
the wife of John Cecil Clay, and living in a veritable 
chateau at Mamoronek, New York. 

The Choral Symphony rose like a Phoenix from 
the smouldering ashes of an awful ‘Messiah” per 
formance at Christmas. Mrs. John Davis and the 
Markham-McKittrick outfit took back seats—not at 
fhe concert, Jane, they then sat in boxes—but in the 
management, and turned affairs over to solid business 
men like Hanford Crawford and Archie Douglas. 
These declared that the exclusive element must go, 
and that the Society must work on the principle of 
“All for one and one for all,” and they won. It was 
the biggest audience the Symphony ever had. Hof- 
man, who used to be the “boy pianist,” played, and 
the orchestra, somewhat diminished in numbers, 
played big things. Great occasion, Jane. That Mr. 
Crawford is a comer. He’s head of the Scruggs, 
Vandervoort & Barney store, and ahead of date. He’s 
here from New York, is in everything that’s going, 
from high Methodism to music, and has leaped right 
to the front as a leading citizen. His wife is charm- 
ing, too. 

It is whispered that Society wanted Mrs. Davis 
to give a swell reception for Hofman, who is much 
in social doings in other cities, but she didn’t rise to 
the bait. 

The Germans were out in great force. The foyer 
echoed with gutturals, and it was high time, too. Tne 
South Side always felt neglected at these concerts 
in former years, and they were. The Germans are 
our most musical people, and in so far as they have 
been frozen out of these affairs, it was a case ot 
attempted suicide on the part of the management. 

Even the Semples had a box—never saw the Sem- 
The Sem 


ples are a very musical family, have a lovely music 


ples in a box before—also the Sproules. 


room with a pipe organ in their house, one of the 
few in St. Louis, but they entertain only in a limited 
circle. The girls are fine women, very intelligent, 
and belong t» French classes and all that sort ot 


thing. That pipe organ reminds that the Kauffman’s 


grand musicales of several years ago may be repeated 
since William K. Bixby bought the Kauffman castle 
with its thirty-eleven styles of architecture. The 


Bixbys are making great plans to take the front seat 
in Society. They certainly have money enough, and 
Mr. Bixby of late is getting considerable international 
reputation as a-litterateur and biblio—some thing-or- 
other. He bought.a rare old Scotch Bible, formeriy 
owned by “Bobby” Burns, the other day for five 
thou’, and generously sold it back to Scotland when 
they wanted it -like thunder. The Kauffman art 
collection, a really fine gathering of modern can. 
vases, is about to be sold, though, as Mr. Bixby has 
enough fine pictures of his own. He has collected 
for years. Mrs. Bixby is a quiet little woman, very 
charitable—I saw her tuck a greenback into a little 
newsy’s hand the other day on a street car when she 
thought nobody saw. The newsy nearly fell dead 
in the aisle—a great shock to ask for a dime for 
Newsboys’ Home and get a “tenner,” eh? I do wish 
Mr. Bixby would discard that frock coat he’s so fond 
of. It makes him look like the “Old Politician” o1 
the Globe-Democrat. He has a young daughter in 
some Eastern college who is pretty and smart, and, 
in a year or two, will cut a wide social swath from 
spacious. headquarters in that big house opposite the 
Blair statue, so advise all the girls to get into the 
Bixby band wagon as soon as they can, and stay 
there. The Bixbys are of the McMillan car foundry 
dynasty, one of whom, Billy, is now out in Abyssinia 
exploring, when he isn’t chumming with Menelik. 
His wife goes to, those outlandish places with him, 
too, though I believe she is home now. 

The Thomas. H. Wests had another box at th: 
concert Mrs. West, who is the second, was some 
Washington City young woman, and is pretty in 
refined, delicate way, dragged him out for the first 
time in years. He didn’t look bored, either, Jane. 
which shows that men don’t know what they’re talk- 
ing about when they say they'd rather be shot tha:, 
hear classical concerts. Carroll West and one ot 
the McKittrick boys are sort of interested, if I’m a 
judge. Carroll is the only unmarried daughter left. 
Florence married that lovely railroad fellow, Herman 
Elting, and has now moved to St. Paul. The 
Wests are on-top in politics now. The St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, you know, took up Folk’s 
cause, because the Mercantile Trust Company ana 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, through James 
Camphbell—that is the richest man in St. Louis, Jane 
worth about $50,000,000, and really thé nicest of all 
our Croesi; met him recently in New York: with his 
wife and pretty daughter at the Waldorf, and found 
him and them. delightful—and Breckenridge Jones, 
poor “Breck,” so sadly widowed last summer in thar 
awful accident, were against him and so a 
St. Louis Trust man, A. C. Stewart, heads 
the Police Board, and threatens us with Blue Laws 
that will prevent slumming, and the company. will 
get slathers of State deposits and all that, as Ben 
Walker explained it to me t’other evening. 

Mrs. Francis broke her ankle in steen places 
coasting in Forest Park with a lot of little boys and 
girls. She started the fashion for coasting parties, 
so the bones have been broken in a good cause. Ong 
must pay some social penalties: She is really badly 
laid up, and she and D. R. F. can’t go to Europe 
and get entertained by kings and queens for several 
months. Remember Dave’s flying trip before, and 
how he astonished the Europeans? Wouldn't you 
rather like to see him repeat the performance and 
show what the grand old State of Missouri can de 


when it starts. Pierpont Morgan never created half 





so much stir as D. R. F. did on that Eastern trip— 
though, to tell you the truth, I understand that Adol- 
phus Busch. fixed things up, especially with the Ger- 
man Emperor, before Dave started. You know that 
all over the world in out of the way places, wherever 
the United States has no consul or agent, it is always 
represented by.a Busch agent or a Standard Oil 
agent. 


Our new social arbiter, if the newspapers are to 
be credited, has been found in Clarence Hoblitzelle. 
Wiaich would you rather be, Jane, the Harry Lehr, 
or no, let us say, the Elisha Dyer of St. Louis, or 
the husband of Minnie Busch, or both? I think it is 
insulting to Clarence to mention him in the same 
breath with Harry Lehr, who sells wine, or even that 
new fellow Mrs. Astor had to manage her last ball, 
some automobile merchant from England. I have 
heard the comparison made, so I amend by cutting 
out Lehr and inserting Dyer. Clarence is all right; 
comes of a good, old family, long accustomed to best 
social usages, has no ax to grind in the way of com- 
modities to sellsub rosa, has plenty of savoir faire, 
good looks, and is a swell dresser. Clarence knows 
how it should be done, too—made. out Mrs. Morri- 
son’s ball list, and he puts the hall mark of social 
approval on any bud that he chances to honor with a 
dance, a smile or a hand with her fox-trimmed cloak. 
The Hoblitzelles are related in some way to the 
Knapps, and though the present head of the house, 
known as “Hob,” has long been in politics in a quite 
too, too practical way, the family has never lost caste 
and the name remains one to conjure with. 


The Dula girls are back here for a visit with their 
sister, Mrs. Sel Edgar. They went to New York to 
live, their pa being away up in the Tobacco Trust, a 
year ago, but they always come back to dear old St. 
Louie. They were on the top wave here, and had 
loads of men always in their wake—Rena especially. 
Their names all jingle like those of the daughters of 
that famous governor of Texas—Rena, Belva, Iva, 
Flora and Cora. Billy Williams—he of the gray 
hair and distingue shoulders—has been, and is, so 
devoted to Rena. I think they'll marry and some 
St. Louis club bachelors, like Leslie Aglar, and Lewis 
Tune—I don’t know what’s become of him, unless 
he’s hustling to be the head of Bradstreet’s, in- which 
he is leading light—ought to marry before they for- 
get completely how nice the girls fn this town are. 
That young Rozier is another bachelor recalcitrant 
with lots of “mun,” and ancient French lineage and 
all that—some day I’m going to round up the bache- 
lors and spend the whole postage price of one letter 


in telling you what desirable ones we've got here, 


Jane—'twill bring you home quicker, maybe. I saw 
Mrs. Ed Robert at the Choral Symphony, looking like 
Tennyson’s Elaine—not that°I ever saw E., but 1 
have my notion, just the same. She is so slim and 
tall and graceful, with smooth blonde hair, which 
she wears wound round her small head in great coils 
—awfully artistic—and affects long pale blue cloaks 
that make her look like some Austrian crown prin- 
cess, She has been out very little all winter—ill 
with rheumatism. She has a nice cousin with he 
for whom she gave a luncheon to buds the other day ; 
Bessie Allen, daughter of George W. Allen, I be- 
lieve, though I can’t get the Allens straight any more 
than the Niedringhauses—but all the Allens of that 
family have stock in the Southern Hotel. This girl is 
very bright and clever, like her mother, who, I be 
lieve, is living in Pennsylvania, while the father is liv- 
ing here, married again, after a divorce. The family 
built and lived in the house that is now the home of 
the University Club, where Mrs. Allen maintained in 
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the eighties and early nineties the nearest approach 
to a salon we've ever had in St. Louis. She was 
ambitious for her husband, and came near making 
him’ the protagonist of Dave Francis in State and 
National affairs. But they didn’t agree, and now 
George Allen, after being Mayor, is living in almost 
idyllic retirement with his second wife, and the lady 


who kept the salon is seldom heard of in public. 


I just mentioned the Francis regime, and that re- 
minds me that it is said that Tom Francis is the best 
bachelor beau in town to the girls, because instead of 
sending them candy and flowers that wither and die, 
he gives them tips on the stock market, and they in- 
vest their allowance and make piles of money. I’m 
going to cultivate that sort of bachelor, instanter. 

They won’t let the Board of Lady Managers die 
a natural death. Miss Lavinia Eagan, the some- 
what mannish deposed secretary, has taken sweet 
revenge by writing a book about the Board, and 
showing up Mrs. Daniel Manning. The book isn’t 
out, so I can’t get at what the lissome Lavinia means, 
except that in a sort of way she pokes fun at the 
Board’s lack of parliamentary knowledge. The very 
“blue” and ‘biz” Lavinia was the willing horse until 
the worm turned—there’s an Irish mix of metaphors 
for you. I think that many more people who know 
things should write books, though not at all in the 
spirit in which Job wished that his enemy had writ- 
ten a book. .There’s that lovely, gray-haired Mrs. 
Rosa K. Walker, who’s been society editor on the 
Globe-Democrat for ages—couldn’t she just sling 
things if she’d a mind—‘“Society as I Have Seen 
Her:” and Corwin H. Spencer—“‘Some Stocks that 
Seem Straight:” and Charles Senter on “Some Girls 
that I Have Beaued,” and Alfred Gee-whizz Robyn, 
“Some Symphonies I Will Write.” I wonder if 
“Freddie” is going to marry one of the athletic Rum- 
sey girls, to whom he has been so long and so ten- 
derly devoted. 
fornia, which reminds me that everybody who makes 
any attempt to keep in line, has hiked out of town. 
or else, are packing trunks and having their tele- 
phones taken out. The Butlers—no relation to the 
boodlers, Jane—but the Colonel Butlers, went io the 
Mediterranean with scads of people—Byron Nugent 
and his wife, who is so dressy and handsome, their. 
children; Mrs. Chadbourne and Lydia Chadbourne, 
and some Spencers from Westminster place—Florence 
is the girl’s name. I think you know her. William 
C. Little and his family go to California soon, the 
Dave Calhouns, Mrs. Zach Tinker and Carrie, Mrs. 
McMillan, Mrs. Thomas Carter and Clara, and a 
whole lot of others are at Palm Beach. The Albert 
Bond Lamberts go over to Paris to sell Listerine and 
take a turn on the boulevards very soon, so remem- 


The Rumseys have gone to Cali- 


ber to look them up—they always have an apartment. 
Julia Cabanne, the handsome dark one, is in Cuba 
with Sylvester Scovel, who blew up the Maine, or 
might have, since he professes to know more about 
it than any one on earth, and who ought to have 
been strung up by “Pecos Bill” Shafter, whom he 
struck in the face before the army after the taking of 
Santiago, and his wife, who was a Cabanne. The Ma- 
rion Lamberts went to Washington for General 
Powell Clayton’s wedding to some Virginia girl that 
they know, and are now on their Virginia preserve— 
is that right? I wonder where Mrs. Selby Barnes 
went? So sorry for her, so popular in society. Selby 
was last heard of in your adopted city by the Seine, 
so, Jane, you may meet him in the Louvre some day 
and if you do, don’t scream and give him away either. 
| always liked Selby—and maybe in his case and so 
many others “to know all were to pardon all.” That'll 
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be about all for now. Judge Thayer’s young daugh- 
ter, Louise, with some chum and a chaperone are 
settled in a Paris pension, improving their French 
and seeing things. Will send their address next week. 

The only engagement of interest is that of Miss 
Jane Temple, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Tem- 
ple, and Mr. Clifford B. Allen, nephew of Ethan A\I- 
len Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior, and of the 
Roosevelt-Vandeventer place set. Miss Temple has 
been out some time and figured conspicuously at our 
Veiled Prophet’s ball. “Cliff” Allen is a’ young law. 
yer and a nice fellow, who was awfully mangled some 
years ago when caught between two of our old cable 
cars. The wonder was that he didn’t die. I under- 
stand he is not so situated that he must look to his 
Transit Company damages for a living. The mar- 
riage of Katharine Walker, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. F. Walker, in Westminster place, was an event of 
The groom 
was Felix Koerner Smith, of whom I know nothing 
' The bride is pretty, 
and her trousseau excited raptures. 

The Norman Joneses didn’t go away with the Cal- 
houns, but that’s nothing. ‘It was rather odd for 
Mrs. Jones to have her old school chum—not so old, 
either—marry her father and become head of the fam 
ily socially, as it were, but don’t you believe any stor- 
ies of friction thereanent. Mrs. Jones, or Josephine, 
as we used to call her, has no kick coming, and she 
and her step-mother are the best of friends. Any 
body could be friends with Mrs. Jones, she’s such a 
genuine fellow, as the men say about her husband. 


interest to a number of our friends. 


except that he is a lucky chap. 


You asked about Mrs. Duncan Joy in your last. 
She’s still, to my thinking, the most attractive young 
matron in St. Louis, having something particularly 
winsome about her. Indeed, that bunch of hers is a 
particularly pleasant one. There are no women in 
the swell set who seem to have a better time in a 
quiet sort of way than they do, and if Mrs. Lil Mc 


Nair or Mrs. Dan Taylor ever had a trouble in the 
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world they don’t show it. Whenever I see them at 
the theater it makes the play go better for me, then 
enjoyment of themselves and everything seems to bs 
infectious. I’d include the von Schraders, too. They 
all seem to be so free of any consciousness of them 
selves. It’s a smart crowd, too, let me tell you, and 
you can’t mix in with them unless you have your con 
versational wits about you. I wonder why that Lucy 
Stoughton, of the Republic, doesn’t take up some peo- 
ple like that in her Serena Lamb column on Sunday. 
Where does she get some of the dope she prints, and 
who helps her discover some of the people she cele- 
brates? I wish our society editresses wouldn't twad- 
dle and fiddle faddle as they do, and use the same old 
a new candidate for social honors on the list. I 
and especially for the cafe crowd. 

I see that Town Topics says that there was gamb- 
ling for charity at Mrs. Castleman's last week. They 
played whist. Really, how could they? Whist is so 
far behind the times. Let it be bridge or nothing, 
but bridge has hardly caught on here yet. Why, 
we're hardly out of the progressive euchre stage as 
yet, though the nuisance has been abated somewhat. 
Poker is better than that—even high stake poker, like 
that played by the Morrells, Loaders and that crowd, 
where you have to play ’em close up to your corset 
and daren’t wink an eye lest you get the worst of it. 

The town is pretty near dead. There isn’t even 
a new condidate for social honors on the list. 1 
know this, because Harry Turner is in New York or 
at Palm Beach. Harry never leaves if there’s an_am- 
bitious new rich on the carpet, because they’re his 
meat. He sees ’em first, and sells ‘em an automobile 
and puts them in touch with the swells at the same 
time. That’s how he’s made his Mississippi Valley 
Company a go. A social cachet—if that’s the right 
word—goes with every auto sold by Harry. How 
very commercial, eh? Yes, but how clever! 

With fondest love, 
BLuE Jay. 


The Minturn Cluster Mystery 


A Detective Story of a Diamond Robdery 


I, 


66 ELL, Cronkite,” said Judge Joseph Mar 
W cellus pleasantly, “are you going to have 
a try for that reward?” 

“With your kind permission, sir,” replied the re- 
tired detective, bowing respectfully to his patron. 

“Oh, I was just about to ask you to go down to 
Grayhills as a sort of guardian angel for Mrs. 
Grantham in all this pother. She was my ward, you 
know, as a girl, and since her husband's death I have 
tried to keep an eye on her.” 

“But you don’t think, sir—” 

“I think that in arresting Briggs, tie butler, the 
police have the right man, of course. I know, mark 
you, that Eleanor Grantham is a good, true woman 
who, under no circumstances could evilly do evil. 
But she is impractical, impassioned, impulsive—all 
the imp-like ‘ims,’ in fact, that tend to make the most 
adorable type of femininity the most perverse.” 

“Ezra Minturn himself is a client of yours, sir.” 

“Certainly, and so was his deceased partner, 
Thomas Brant, whose young daughter Alice is now 
Ezra’s wife. And Capt. Dalrymple, the other guesi, 
as you know, has been one of my worries since his 
uncle left a trust fund in my hands for his beneSt— 
much good has it done him. In fact, you may say 
that | am amicus curiae to all of them. 


“And that reminds me that I have a letter from 
Minturn on my desk, asking me to come down for 
Sunday to talk over his railway holdings. I may 
see you there.” 

“Any one can do that, sir,” said Cronkite mod- 
estly, “who looks sharp enough.” 

“Of course, all this talk of consolidation,” the 
Judge continued reflectively, “is a sufficient reason 
for Minturn’s wanting me; but I'll wager the real 
cause is the confounded theft. You can have no 
idea, Abe, of the pride, the ancestral pride, that old 
man has taken in the Minturn cluster—the most fa- 
mous jewel of rose diamonds in this country, whose 
lustre has reflected distinction on his family:for a 
lhundred years. He'll never rest easy without it, 
and that is’ why he has offered a reward of $5,000 
for its recovery rather than for the conviction of 
the thief.” 

“Briggs, the butler, to-wit,” suggested Cronkite. 

“Briggs, the butler, for a surety,” the Judge went 
on, “since in him alone were centred the nature, 
needs and opportunity of the criminal. It is all very 
simple—that’s what makes it so hopelessly myste 
rious. Let me recapitulate for a moment: 

“One morning last week when Mr. and Mrs. Min- 
turn, with their guests, Mrs. Grantham and Capt, 
Dalrymple, were finishing breakfast, Minturn, evi- 
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dently moved by some newspaper account of rob- 
beries in the vicinity, announced suddenly his inten- 
tion of placing the Minturn cluster, that very day, in 
his strong box at the Asbestos Safety Deposit Com- 
pany. 

“Accordingly he went directly upstairs to the li- 
brary, took the jewel from the old-fashioned safe 
which had protected it for so many years, and re- 
turned with it to,the breakfast room. 

“*Take one last, fond look at the beauties, all ot 
you, he said, and he passed around the morocco 
case, with the cluster glowing on the dark blue velvet 
like a constellation of fairyland. 

“He went into the hall, and when Briggs, the 
butler, had helped him with his overcoat, he put the 
case in the inside pocket. Then he came to town 
and went straight to the Asbestos company, keeping 
his arm pressed against the case all the while. As 
he opened his compartment he thought he would 
take one last, fond look himself; but, lo—when he 
lifted the*cover the cluster was not there.” 

“There is a slight break in your account, sir,” said 
Abe hesitatingly. “You don’t say who it was closed 
the case when they all got through looking at the 
jewel.” . 

“Oh, well,” the Judge answered rather testily, 
“that merely illustrates how different is the recollec- 
tion of any incident of no importance at the time i 
occurs. The ladies, you see, had both been trying 
before the glass the effect of the jewel in the hair 
and at the throat, and Mrs. Minturn maintains that 
she put it back in the case, while Eleanor protests 
just as stoutly that she did.” 

“And Capt. Dalrymple?” 

“Why, the Captain is under the impression that 
it was he himself who placed the cluster in its case; 
but one might just as well attribute fixity of purpose 
to the wind as to pay any attention to the impressions 
of his mind.” 

“And Mr. Minturn?” 

“That’s the way you always do, Abe, running in- 
to every blind alley and never satisfied until you 
bump your nose against the wall at its end. Ezra 
Minturn, if you must know, is certain that he is the 
one who put the cluster in its case. 

“But what of it? What of any of it? Memory 
very often is nothing more than a sense of what one 
would naturally do in given circumstances. The 
important thing is that the police found that the, 
one and only person, outside of these four who are, 
of course, utterly removed from suspicion, who could 
have stolen the jewel was Briggs, the butler. 

“They arrested him, and what did they learn? 
Why, the man is an English thief, a former convict, 
securing employment through forged recommenda- 
tions and an assumed name. What more do you 
want?” 

“T want the Minturn cluster,’ replied Abe Cron 
kite mildly. 

“That's preaching,” exclaimed the Judge, thor- 
oughly appeased. “So go ahead and do your pret- 
tiest to recover the jewel and gain the reward. But, 
tell me, how and when are you going there, and how 
will | know where to find you, should I come down?” 

Cronkite’s stolid features yielded to a faint smile. 

“I have already been engaged as butler,” he ex 
plained, ‘by the town agent, through forged recom- 
mendations and under an assumed name, vice Briggs, 


unavoidably detained.” 


Il. 


When, on the following Saturday evening, Judge 
Marcellus arrived at Grayhills, he found himself in 
a demand by the several members of the household 
which would have been more flattering to his per- 
sonal pride had .it been less perplexing to his pro- 
fessional judgment. 

His host had set the hour of 9 for their consul- 
tation, and, while he was awaiting that time before 
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the cosy fire im his dressing room, ina pleasant con- 
templation, which the unfeeling might have called a 
drowse, the door swung noiselessly to and fro and 
Mrs. Grantham settled in a silken flutter close by 
his side. 

“You dear old thing,” she said persuasively, “de 
you think you could do me the greatest possible fa- 
vor; do you think you could arrange to let me have 
a tremendous amount of money?” 

“Why, yes, Eleanor,” returned the Judge; “I do 
think that I might, if I tried very hard, strain a 
point and advance your quarterly income, though you 
know I don’t believe in such anticipations; and real- 
ly, my dear, you don’t seem in need of any more 
frills and furbelows.” 

“That wouldn’t do—that wouldn’t do at all,” she 
protested breathlessly; “I need, }, must have, $10,000.” 

“Have you lost your mind, Eleanor?” the Judge 
demanded _ sternly. “Of course, I cannot touch 
your principal, and I wouldn’t if I could. But what 
does any such preposterous request mean? It is your 
duty to tell me; it is my. duty to know.” 

Mrs. Grantham met his gaze unflinchingly, though 
her lips trembled. 

“My purpose is good; it is close to my heart,” 
she cried passionately, “I can’t stay now; but do 
think it over. Do try to help me.” 

There was a heavy step overhead, and then the 
sound of a blithesome whistle from the upper corri- 
dor. 

Mrs. Grantham sprang to her feet, and stood in- 
tent. “Some one is coming,” she murmured. ‘He, 
any one, must not find me here. But just one other 
thing, to think over favorably until I can see you 
again, my guardian, my friend who never, never, 
went back on me, no matter how cross he might try 
to appear. 

“That poor man, the butler—you won’t let them 
send him to prison, will you? To condemn him just 
because he was honestly striving to live down the 
past; oh, it is shameful, shameful.” 

And, with her finger to her lip, she flitted away, 
as quickly, as noiselessly, as she had come. 

The Judge strode up and down the floor. 

“Who can control such a bundle of fancies?” he 
asked himself despairingly. Then as with a sturdy 


Winter Twilight 
By F. O'Neill Gallagher 


HE streets stretch out in lonely cheerfulness, 
Gaunt silhouettes of blue, and here and there 
From their dusk an orange glow shines forth 
Promise of friendly fires, the close-drawn ring of 
chairs, 
And stories of old ghosts; the musing cigarette, 
And the soft rippling of women’s laughter: 
A small oasis, wherein haply one 
Out of the swing and roar of moving things 
May find some passing measure of content. 


A late bird twitters in the trees, whose violet boughs 

Fret cobweb shapes across the west, where in a hap- 
py flush of sky 

The day sinks back; and as her slack hand falls 

From their strained leash, the untamed winds 

Leap forth keen-fanged, in savage wanton joy, 

Chasing the creeping mists, and wakening 

Amongst the gables and the shuddering trees 

A goblin clamour. At their heels 

Night, in a mail of frost, and jewelled with stars, 

Rides splendid through the world. 


rap, rap, the door opened and Capt. Dalrymple en. 
tered, he demanded, “And what can 1 do for you, 
sir?’ as if relieved to meet a more equal opponent. 

“It occurred to me,” drawled the Captain, resting 
one foot on a chair, as he puffed out a- great volume 
of smoke, “that you might know, don’t you know, of 
some capitalist who would be willing to—what the 
deuce is the word? Oh, yes, to commute my income 
for a gross sum. I might want to settle down and 
go into business, you see.” 

“You forget that you would have to settle up be- 
fore you settle down,” replied the Judge frigidly; 
“and from my very imperfect knowledge of your out- 
standing obligations I should say that there would 
be little left of the gross sum that any one might be 
so specualtive as to venture on so extraordinary a 
risk as your life.” 

“Of course, it would be a gamble,” agreed the 
unruffled Captain, “but that’s the human game, isn’t 
it? To-day for thee, to-morrow for me, is about the 
ticket, hey? Well, if you should hear of any con 
fiding capital seeking a’ good thing, you might refer 
it to little Willie 

“And, by the way, you’ve been around courts and 
all that so much, do you suppose a poor devil like 
that butler. here cares if he gets another soak? It’s 
an old story with him, don’t you think? Something 
like going home on a vacation, or laying off for a 
while for repairs—what?” 

“My experience with criminals has fortunately 
been but slight,” returned the Judge, “but still I be. 
lieve that suffering is the inevitable consequence ot 
crime, just as it is of folly. And now, sir, if you 
have quite finished——” 

“You would prefer the inanimate space to the 
animated occupancy thereof? I fly.” 

The Judge sighed as he resumed his chair. 

“IT must persuade Eleanor to return to the city,” 
he murmured; “this is really no place for her.” 

There came another rap on the door, light, secre- 
tive; Mrs. Minturn entered. 

“My husband is ready to see you now in the 
library,’ she said; but, as the Judge turned as if to 
follow her, she ‘closed the door, and stood twisting 
the costly rings on her fragile fingers. 

“Since he pays so much attention to what you 
say,” she continued, “I wish you would persuade him 
to give me a regular allowance. Of course, I have 
everything I want, but a woman of my station, who 
in time, as you know, must inherit his vast fortune, 
should be independent.” 

“That is the same old grievance, isn’t it, Alice?” 
interposed the Judge kindly. “Yoti must remember 
that. your husband has the caution of age, and you 
are so young, so unused to respon——” 

“Oh, I am sick of such platitudes!” cried Mrs. 
Minturn, flaming into a sudden passion, which gave 
lustre to her heavy eyes and color to her sallow 
cheeks. “Could I make a worse mess of responsi- 
bilities than he did of my beautiful cluster, permit- 
ting it to be filched right from under his nose! 

“Oh, my darling diamonds! Think of the times } 
have worn them through the city to dinner and ball 
and always have kept them as safe as my life. Do 
you suppose that if I had the money I should have I 
wouldn’t recover them ae 

“Recover them!” repeated the surprised Judge. 
“Have you any idea 3 

“Of course, that wretched Briggs pledged them, 
he had plenty of time before he was arrested. Of 
course he won't tell when or how out of revenge. 

“But after he has been put away for the full term 
he deserves and the law has been vindicated and the 
newspapers are gossiping about something else, then, 
if I had the money, I would let the people know who 
make such advances that the diamonds would be -re- 
deemed and no questions asked.” 

“There may. be something in what you say,” 
mused the Judge. “I will think it over; I will also 
take advantage of any favorable opportunity to sug- 
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gest a more liberal treatment of you to your hus- 
band. But you must be patient, you must make 
allowances for declining’ years. And now, if you 
will permit me, I will keep my appointment with 
him.” 


III. 


An hour later, when the Judge returned to his 
room, a decent looking serving man who was replen 
ishing the coals in the grate rose and bowed respect 
fully. 

“What, Abe,” cried the Judge, after a moment’s 
stare; “is it you! With your confounded high fore 
head and those demure little dabs of whiskers | 
swear if you didn’t nearly deceive me.” 

“Yours to command, sir,” answered the detective, 
bolting the door, and drawing a chair close to his 
patron’s side. ; 

“Well, what do you hear, what do you know, man? 


-J want to tell you frankly that I don’t like the com 


plications in this household at all.” 

“You*have received three visits and paid one, this 
evening, sir,” suggested Cronkite. ‘Perhaps it would 
be well for you to tell me first about them.” 

“There is nothing to tell about my talk witi the 
old gentleman,” the Judge replied. “He is simply 
fretful, fault-finding and morbidly anxious to recoy 
er the diamonds.’ But as for the others—well, lis- 
ten ‘and determine for yourself.” And he detailed 
his conversations with the two ladies and with the 
Captain. 

“With,.such kind assistance on their part, sir,” 
said) the detective, “‘we should ,have no. difficulty in 
solving the mystery.” 

“You will see sir, when all the missing parts have 
been fitted ‘into’ the picture. “This is a mosaic, you 
might say, and some of the bits are out of place until 
a complete picture appears, won’t you‘admit that it is 
a true one?” 

“Very well, then. Let me ask you, putting aside 
all predispositions, to tell me first to what you attri- 
bute Mrs. Grantham’s sympathy for the prisoner, 
Briggs.” : 

“Why, to a belief in his innocence.” 

“Exactly. Well, the Captain was evidently trying 
to convince himself that the butler wouldn't mind it 
much should he be convicted.. Why?” 

“Why, for his own peace and satisfaction of mind, 
of course. The man never had an altruistic thought 
in his life.” ; 

“Exactly, again. Now, Mrs,’ Minturn, on the other 
hand, seemed to want poor Briggs punished to the 
full extent. Why,’once more* sir?” 


: 


“Why, because she thinks for some reason that his 
comviction would dispose of the case and make it eas- 
fer to recover the diamonds.” 

“Fear might be at the bottom of it, and also a 
passionate fondness for the gems, hey?” 

“Be careful, Abe. Such hypotheses might be cor- 
rect if character did not stand in the way.” 

“I fear, sir, you will have to substitute reputation 
for character before we get through, and that, you 
know, is lath, not stone.” ; 

“Nonsense,” retorted the Judge, irritably. “Why 
do you waste time with such casuistry, when the im- 
portant thing for me to know is why did they all want 
money ?” 

“I have already told you why, sir, if you had only 
cared to reason it out. In plain words, then, each 
one wanted money in order to recover the diamonds, 
Bear with me for a moment, sir. 

“This is what happened the morning the diamonds 
disappeared: The Captain slipped the cluster from 
the case before handing it to Mr. Minturn, and each 
lady saw him,. though neither is sure that the other 
saw him.” 

“Preposterous! Why should Eleanor, why 
should Mrs. Minturn, shield such villainy?” 

“Love, sir, pure in one case, illicit in the other. 
Did you .never fear that your ward might marry the 
Captain?” | 

“T have had reports brought to me—that wes one 
reason why, an hour ago, I determined to remove bei 
f:0m here—but——” : 

“Oh, the other phase, sir? Well, to say noting 
about club gossip a year ago, I must tell you that in 
rummaging through the Captain’s pocket case yester- 
day I came across a cheap photograph cf himself 
and Mrs. Minturn, of the sort that silly folks nave 
taken together when off for a clandestine onting 
at the seashore, say. There is no doubt of it, sir.” 

“Admitting all you say, for the sake of an argu: 
ment,” reflected the Judge, with a strong effort, * here 
is the weak point in your precious picture. No 


man, not even the Captain, would be such a fool as 


to attempt to steal under such circumstances, under 
the eyes of Minturn and in the presence——” 

“He had to do it, sir, and I'H tell you why. Yes 
terday, at dinner, Mr. Minturn, when lamenting the 
loss of the diamonds, said: “And to think, in an- 
other month, I should have had them reset by Fran- 
cois, the greatest expert in the world.” 

“Why, he told me, too, that he had some such 
purpose,” exclainied the Judge, in surprise, “but 1 
didn’t regard it of any moment-——” 

“Suppose his wife knew it that morning, sir, and 


had told the Captain? Suppose money had already 
been realized on the diamonds—the Captain was des- 
perately hard up a year ago I learned from his pa 
pers. Suppose the cluster in the case was nothing 
but an imitation cluster—wouldn’t it have been neces- 
sary to take any chance to keep it from the unerring 
eye of a French expert es 

“It may be all so,” sighed the Judge, feebly, “but 
how are we going to prove it?” 

“I hope to do that to-morrow at dinner, sir,” 
the detective answered as he deftly covered the fire 
and adjusted the light, “through a simple appeal 
to the elemental passions. Good night, sir, good 
night.”’ 





IV. 

Cronkite’s appeal was as quick as it was simple. 
The next day, while the party at Grayhills were sip- 
ping their coffee around the dinner table, the new 
butler entered with a long red wallet in his hand. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said to the Captain, “I think 
this is yours.” 

“How the devil!” exclaimed the Captain rough- 
ly. “Give it to me at once.” 

Evidently such harsh tones flustered the new serv 
ant, for as he hastened to obey he stumbled. The 
pocket case fell open on the table, spilling out its 
contents. And there, directly in front of Mrs, Grant- 
ham, lay a cheap photograph of a man and woman 
affectionately posed. 

In an instant Eleanor Grantham was on her feet, 
vibrant with scorn. 

“You thief!” she cried, pointing her finger ful: 
at the Captain. “You stole the cluster. And I, 
oh, shame upon me—let an innocent man suffer 
for the sake of so foul a thing as you.” 

“What's that; what’s that?”. Ezra Minturn de- 
manded, leaning forward and clutching the table with 
both hands. 

“Poof,” said the 
amount to anything—not even to petit larceny. ‘The 
thing was nothing but paste.” 

Bang! fell a chair to the floor as Mrs. Minturn 
sprang to the Captain’s side, poising over him like a 


Captain, easily; “it didn’t 


fury. 

“You mean, contemptible scoundrel” she _ hissed, 
“to throw the blame on me after all I have done for 
you, when, if you had only waited, denied—don't 
you see he can't live? But now, all, all is lost!” 

And she tore from the room without another 
glance at her husband, writhing and gasping in his 
seat, yet slowly regzining self-control through an 


all-possessing purpose. 
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GOSSIP OF FOLK-TOWN 


BY CALLAWAY DADE. 
about this 


ot 


much humor 
abundance 
Cc msiderable 


There is not 
great 
seasoned with 
No one ever suspicioned (as 
in Jefferson City), Governor 
Folk of being a humorist. In all prob- 
ability the chief executive would re- 
sent such an accusation. And yet about 
the only humorous feature of the ses- 
sion up to date has been jointly. fur- 
nished by Governor Folk and Colonel 
William H. Phelps of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad. The Colonel makes fre 
quent trips here. On each occasion he 
calls at the executive office immediately 
following his arrival, informs the Goy- 
ernor of his business 
many hours to transact the 
leave town. ‘Two of the daily papers 
continue to record the Colonel’s visits 
and the results of his calls upon the 
Governor, and they add with religious 
fervor that the Governor is satisfied 
there are no lobbyists in town and is 
greatly pleased with their obedience to 
his order against their prolonged stay 
at the Capitol. 

A broad smile adorns the 
of the Legislature 
and, for 


Legislature, but a 
ill temper, 
mistrust. 


they say 


so 
and 


given 
same 


and is 


of 


who 


face 
every member 
reads these statements, the 
time being, quarrels are forgotten. Ev- 
erybody makes merry at the expense 
of the Governor, as it now seems that 
he has been in earnest all along. But 
not so with Col. Phelps. He possesses 
a very strong vein of humor, and there 
is a well founded suspicion that he is 
placing the Governor in a position to 
No man _ understands 
Phelps that ridicule is 
use 


be laughed at. 
better than Col. 
the most dangerous 
against public man.. 
laughing at Folk, and Col. W. Hz. 
Phelps is the cause of it. Col. Bill 
is a shrewd man, and he has suceeded 
Folk a finely-polished 
law under 

summon 
into 


weapon to 


any People are 


in handing Gov. 
brick. There is 
which the Governor 
lobbyists into his presence, 
their business and give them hours to 
leave town. Col. Phelps is aware of 
this, for he has been in the lobby busi- 
ness at Jefferson City for a quarter of 


a century. 


gold no 
can 


inquire 


Another feature of this case is the 
fact that a number of lobbyists have 
been here the past and Col. 
Phelps alone reported to the Governor. 
The school book trust, which has been 
protected since 1897 by boodling Legis- 
five lobbyists here 
All of them are 
Two are ex-mem- 


week, 


latures, has had 
within a week. 


dents of the State. 


resi- 


bers of the Legislature, two are pro- 
fessional lobbyists, one living in Jas- 
per County and the other in Kansas 


City, and the fifth is a school teacher 
living in North Missouri. In addi- 
tion to these there are quite a numbei 
of race track lobbyists and hangers-on 
are looking for lobby employ 
ment. But the worst lobbyists of all 
are members of the Legislature. These 
latter are working more _ cautiously 
than in former years, but they are play- 
ing for the same stakes. 


Farris of Crawford made his 


who 


Senator 
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first speech of the session the other 
day when a bill repealing the Baking 
Trust law was taken up and 
over this bill that 
John A. Lee made his confession in- 
volving ‘a number of Senators, Farris 
among them, in a big boodle deal. Sen- 
ator Farris defended the old law, and 
stated that his defense of that measure 
two years ago had resulted in- placing 
his personal liberty in jeopardy. A\l- 
though brief, the speech was, perhaps, 
the best-one he ever made. It was 
defiant, but its very defiance was piti- 
ful in that it showed to what a man of 
Farris’ splendid ability had fallen. Few 
agreed with him, but many expressed 
their warm admiration for his speech, 
simply as a_ speech. Farris is easily 
the best speaker in the Senate. Per 
sonally, he was always popular, an 
he has lost nothing on this 
score. However, he undoubtedly 
feels the delicacy of the position he 
occupies. At his own request he was 
not placed on any of the committees. 
He is always in his seat and attentive 
to business, but save on two occasions 
he has held his peace. Still there are 
ample signs that: it would not require 
provocation to cause him to be 
active volcano. He and Joh 
are 


Powder 
passed. It was 


seemingly 


much 
come an 
Morton are not idle even if they 
quiet. 

In stature, Representative Walmsley, of 
Kansas City, is the smallest man in 
the Legislature. He is not so tall as 
some of the pages whose fathers are 
nor so heavy as a starved 
He could almost walk under 
Col. Abe Slupsky’s arm without re- 
moving his hat. But Mr. Walmsley 
is by far the busiest man in Jefferson 
City. Talk about a hen with one 
chicken being busy in comparison with 
Mr. Walmsley—that would be ridicu 
lous. A boy fighting bumble-bees 
would come nearer explaining just how 
busy Mr. Walmsley is than any ordi- 
nary suggestion. Reference was for- 
merly made to some of Mr. Walmsley’s 
bills, one preventing the working ol 


members, 


Jockey. 


blind horses, and another to preventing , 


the docking of horses’ tails. He has 


other bills. One prevents the killing 
of birds, another the whipping of 
school children, and still another to 
protect game and _ fish. An _ unfeeling 
committee sat upon his  anti-corporal 
punishment and his blind horse bills, 
but the same committee favorably rec- 
ommended his measure against the 
docking of horses’ tails. Thus he 
won one fall out of three with the 


committee, and did not complain when 
the intelligent Reading Clerk announced 
that the committee favorably recom- 
mended the bill to prohibit the ‘‘dock- 
eting of horses’ tails.” Small as he is, 
no one pokes fun at Mr. Walmsley, 
and all say that he will quit the Legis- 
lature with credit, even if he does not 
now know one day for whom he will 
cast his vote for United States the next. 

In point of years, Senator Clark of 
Kansas City is the oldest member of 
the Senate. He has a patriarchal ap- 
and although he never makes 


pearance, 
a long speech, yet he is on his feet of- 
tener than any other Senator. Some 
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say he is the counterpart of ex-State 
Senator Mott of St. Louis in this re- 
spect. Senator Clark frequently gets 
points of order and the order of ‘busi- 
ness mixed, but he always gets straight- 
ened out in time to vote right. 


There is reason to believe that Sen. 
ator Bauman will always vote on the 
of a question, if given time 
his vote, if it should happen 
wrong on the first trial. The 
bill repealing the old 
alum baking powder 
up for final considera- 
roll-call Senator Bau- 
but before the re- 
his 


right side 
to change 
that he is 
other day a 
boodle-stained 
was called 

On the* 
man voted against it, 
sult was announced, he 
mind, and also changed his vote; 
carping constituency will never be able 
te call him down on that vote. The 
next day he turned a similar somer. 
sault on an amendment offered by Sen- 
ator Frank Farris to a bill extending 
the statute of limitation in the matte: 
of prosecuting bribe-givers and corrupt 
officials, landing on the popular side 
on the second trial. 

Jefferson City has the most remarka 
ble electric light company in the coun 


law 
tion. 


changed 
so a 
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try. Why the town did not take it to 
the World’s Fair to be gazed at and 
marveled over is a mystery. Its con- 
tract with the city calls for all gight 
lights 365 nights im the year. Appar- 
ently the company interprets this  to- 
mean that it must turn on some of 
the lights occasionally when the sky 
is clear, the moon full and the town 
sober. For three weeks the streets of 
the town were coated with. ice. Walk- 
ing was dangerous even. to. a prohibi- 
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tionist in broad daylight. This was 
an opportunity not to be overlooked by 
the electric light company, so two of 
the worst nights not a light was burn- 
ing on the streets, and during all this 
period it was a rare occasion when part 
of the streets were not in darkness. Ex 
Mayor Ziegenhein of St. Louis ought 
to come to Jefferson City and run for 
Mayor. He would receive the umani- 
mous support of the electric light com- 
pany. It glorifies in dark streets quite 
as much as Mr. Ziegenhein did in 1901. 
When questioned by the local press or 
a city official as to why the city is in 
darkness, the company replies that a 
“belt broke,’ or a “wheel didn’t go 
round,” and the good-natured town peo- 
ple are satisfied and do not kick on 
paying for service that is not rendered. 
So let ex-Mayor Ziegenhein take heart. 
Jefferson City is a town that will pay 
for street lighting and stand darkness 
without sending mobs to the City Hall 
armed with ropes. 


There are good reasons for believing 
that the Breeders’ Law will not only 
be repealed, but that a statute will be 
enacted making it a felony to take bets 
on a horse race. This policy was 
recommended by Circuit Attorney Sa- 
ger in a speech he made before the 
House Committee on Criminal Juris- 
prudence one night last week. It is 
thought that Gov. Folk agrees with 
Mr. Sager, and will presently use his 
influence to this end. The race track 
lobby has been in a state of panic since 
last Thursday night, and there is talk 
to the effect that the Cella-Tilles-Ad- 
dler syndicate is anxious to effect some 
sort of a compromise under which it 
can have some salvage. The - lobby 
sent here by the State Fair at Sedalia, 
and the State Board of Agriculture to 
plug for the racing syndicate, received 
such a hot reception that it is expected 
both the Fair and the board will be 
compelled to do penance for being 
cayght in such company. The unmer 
ciful castigation administered this gang 
by Circuit. Attorney Sager has aroused 
a dangerous feeling against the Fair, 
and also against the board, and some 
lively crawfishing on the part of both 
is on the bills for the immediate future. 

The power Goy.- Folk wields over 
the Legislature was well exemplified in 
the Senate the other day, when a bill 
extending the time in which _indict- 
ments may be returned against bribe- 
givers and corrupt public officials from 
three to five years was engrossed by 1 
unanimous vote. It was a bitter dose 
to some of the Senators, but they ac- 
cepted it. This measure was recom- 
mended by the Governor, and it is 
known that some of the members of 
the Supreme Court who do not like the 
Governor sought in a quiet way to de- 
feat it. This is not the only sign that 
has cropped out of a war between the 
Governor and the Supreme Court. It 
is firmly believed here in Jefferson 
City that the Governor will appoint 
Speed Mosby Pardon Clerk. If he 
does, the Governor will then have tak- 
en care of all but one of the four of- 
ficials of the Supreme Court whom that 
tribunal has beheaded during the past 
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twenty years. R. E.: See, ex-Marshal 


of the Supreme Court, came first. The‘ 


Governor named him for Deputy War- 
den of the penitentiary. Next came 
Thomas K. Skinker, ex-Reporter ot 
the Supreme Court, whom the Govern- 
or appointed Election Commissioner of 
St. Louis. F. M. Brown of Jefferson 
City, another ex-Reporter, has already 
been cared for indirectly. . A short 
time ago the Board of Curators of the 
State University, a body appointed by 


the Governor, named Mr. Brown attor™ 


ney for the board at a salary of abom 
$2,000 a year; so really*Mr. Mosby. 
who is now editor of the Jefferson City 
Democrat, is the only one left out in 
the cold. He is the author of “Ben 
Blunt.” The publication of that book 
cost him his job as Deputy Clerk ot 
the Supreme Court. 


ote ote ote 


TRUSTS PAY EXPENSES 

Governor Stokes, of New Jersey, in 
his inaugural address, made this extra- 
ordinary statement: “Of the entire in- 
come of the State government last year 
not a cent was contributed directly by 
the people, yet all of it was expended 
for their benefit.” The maintenance of 
the State administration, the courts, the 
public schools and college annexes, the 
charity institutions, prisons, reformator- 
ies, asylums for the blind and insane and 
the development of the model road sys- 
tem—equal to one-third of the macad- 
am turnpikes in the whole country— 
cost the New Jersey taxpayers nothing ; 
every dollar came from what Governor 
Stokes genially terms “our fiscal policy,” 
meaning the railroad and business cor- 
porations that are popularly supposed 
to own the red-sand State, and left 
$2,950,000 surplus in the treasury. Na- 
turally Governor Stokes favors the con- 
tinuance of this policy and strongly de- 
fends the corporations that in ten 
months have paid fees upon $313,569,000 
capital. But he proposes to silence any 
detractors by appointing a commission 
to establish a high standard of cor- 
porate enactments. New Jersey flour- 
ishes on the proceeds of fees gained 
through permitting incorporations that 
facilitate big stock-jobbing’ games in in- 
dustrials. New Jersey’s prosperity is her 
shame. 

te 
TSI-AN 

Tsi An, the Empress of China, is thus 
vividly described by Lady Susan Town- 
ley in her “Chinese Note Book”: “She 
sat upon a divan covered with figured 
Chinese silk of a beautiful yolk-of-egg 
color. Being low of stature, her feet 
(which are of natural size, she being a 
Manchu), barely touched the ground, 
and only her head and shoulders were 
visible over the table placed in front of 
her. She wore a Chinese coat of a 
diaphanous pale-blue silk material cov- 
ered with the most exquisite Chinese 
embroidery of vine leaves and grapes. 
Round her neck was a pale-blue satin 
ribbon studded with large, lustrous 
pearls, pierced and sewn to the ribbon. 
Her complexion is that of a North Ital- 
ian, and being a widow, her cheeks are 
unpainted and unpowdered. Her pierc- 
ing dark eyes roved cur.ously about 
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The suits offered in this sale are Brokaw Bros.’ high-class pro- 
ductions, msde of the finest blue and black serges, worsteds, 
cheviots, etc. Buy any of them for half former price. 

Ue ee ee Oe 
$25.00 Suits go for...............- $12.50 
$30.00 Suits go for................915.00 
$32.50 Suits go for. . $16.25 








coats in stock. 
out at once. 
Men’s 52-inch black and 
lars, handworked 


ular $20.00 value’ for 


$15.00 and $16.50; 


$7.50 and $8.50 to 


per pair; sale price 


Men’s $20.00 Overcoats $il 75 


There are still a good number of Over 
We must clear them 
To-morrow we _ offer 


Oxford frieze 


Overcoats, serge lined, hand-felled col- 
buttonholes; _ thor- 
oughly good in every cendiieaanl ; a reg- 


-- 811.75 


Young Men’s Suits, in both single and 
double breasted styles; fancy mixtures 
and the staple blue and blacks: values 

sale price.... 


89.75 


Boys’ and Children’s Clothing, co-nprising 
Russian and sailor blouse Suits and 
Norfolk and double-breasted Suits; ali 
in the latest styles; reduced from $6.56. 


Boys’ Knee Pants—Made of fancy mix- 
tures; all other choice patterns; taped 
seams and patent waistbands; 
value of these trousers $1.00 to $1.50 
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among her surroundings. 


Her age is protected by gold shields, which fitted . 


sixty-eight, but her hair being dyed jet- 
black and most of it artificial, her ap- 
pearance is that of a much younger 
woman. Her hands are long and taper- 
ing and very prettily shaped, but they 
are disfigured by the curious national 
custom of letting the nails grow inor- 
dinately ‘ong. The nails of the two 
smaller fingers of the right hand were 


over the finger like a lady’s thimble and 
gradually tapered off to a length of 
three or four inches.” 

to + 

Mr. Skinflint—The paper says skirts 
are to be worn longer than ever. 

Mrs. Skinflint—Well, you needn't be 
figgerin’ on me wearin’ mine any lon- 
ger. I’ve worn it five years this comin 
fall'—Harper’s Basar. 
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LETTERS FROM THE PEOPLE 


THE DENIAL OF DIVORCE 
lerre Haute, Ind., Jan. 27, 1905. 
lo the Editor. of THE Mrrror: 
Dr. Felix Adler, New York’s counter 


part of Marcus Aurelius, “the pagan 
saint,” recently declared himself in favor 
of a national law against divorce from 
Such a law exists in South 


I do not think a paper like 


any cause. 
Carolina. 


the Mrrror could do better to destroy 
that idea than by reproducing what I 
send here from the New York /nde- 


pendent, a well-known religious paper. 


This article is what we call a sockdol- 
ager. 

“Divorces are ndt effected the 
United States in the old Jewish and Ro 
at 


in 
man way, as a private transaction 
the will or whim of a dissatisfied hus- 
band. They are granted by courts of 
justice, presided over by judges who, 
men of intelligence 
They are granted for 


the main, are 
and uprightness. 
causes, chief among which are adultery, 


To say that di- 


in 


cruelty and desertion. 
vorce shall not be granted in any case 
is to say that a woman whose husband 
keeps a mistress or frequents houses of 

beats her or 
who deserts her, 
with children 
remain 


prostitution, or who 
threatens her life, or 
perhaps in poverty and 
to must nevertheless 
legally tied to him for life. It is to say 


that a husband similarly wronged must 


care for, 


remain legally bound for life to an of- 
fending wife. 

“Suppose now that this were the legal 
status of the unhappily married couple 
in the United States, would everything 
else remain unchanged? Only the man 
absolutely and inexcusably ignorant of 
the processes of moral and social causa. 
tion can assert anything so preposter- 
The statistician is the only ex- 
pert competent to express an opinion 


ous. 


on the state of facts that would arise 
under the conditions supposed. The 
analysis that the statistician would 


make would run something like this: 
“Assume one million men and wom- 
en with just cause for divorce, but with- 
out legal recourse. Of that one million 
persons a certain. number are morally 
They, without hesitation 
An: 
other certain number are nervously un- 
toward 


unscrupulous. 
or shame, will resort to adultery. 
strung and have a_ tendency 
melancholia. Among these the suicide rate 
Another certain number have 
been with a congenital tendency 
toward insanity, and the insanity rate, 
like the sui¢ide rate, will rise. Yet an- 
brutal 


will rise. 
born 


other certain number are crea- 
tures with murderous instincts, and the 
number of wife murders and murders 
of husbands will be larger than former: 
ly. Yet another number is made up ot 
commonplace, selfish, unimaginative be 
ings, who will take the line of least re- 
sistance and simply desert their con 
sorts. Going to places where they are 
quite unknown they will contract biga- 
mous. marriages. Finally, a remnant, a 
little more courageous than the rest, 
will openly live with other mates with 
out the formality of marriage, precisely 
as the working classes of East London, 
as described by Charles Booth in his 


“Life and Labor of the People,” are 
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as possible. 
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living in large numbers to-day. These 
various classes together will make up 
that part of the million unhappily 
mated persons under éonsideration that 
cannot endure the existence to which 
the law condemns them. Another parv 
will go on trying to make the best of 
things in a more or less uncomplain- 
ing wretchedness, 

“Now this analysis is not a figment 
of the imagination. It is a piece of 
cold, relentless fact. Consequently, 
when a distinguished moral teacher, 
whether he be bishop or a prophet ot 
ethical culture, declares to the world 
that he does not approve of divorce foi 
any cause, or that he would not permit 
a divorced person to remarry, what he 
really does declare to his fellow men is, 
to put the thing in the most brutally 
truthful way, simply this: 


“T have come to the conclusion thar 
the world is suffering from an evil that 
is sO much worse than any other forn, 
of sin or crime that we ought to be 
willing to pay any price to diminish it. 
Divorce is an evil worse than fornica 
tion and adultery; worse than insanity 
or suicide; worse even than wife mur- 
der. All of these are wrong and wicked 
things, to be sure, but let us’ endure 
them rather than tolerate divorce: On 
the whole, I advocate an increase ot 
adultery, insanity and murder, ‘to the 
end that our homes may be satictified 
and the moral life of the nation be lifted 
to a higher plane.” ) ; 

This is the attitude of the Catholic 
Church. But we must allow that the 
Catholic Church has a force for’ com 
pelling the suffering of such evils as 
exist in unhappy marriages that othe: 


churches do not possess. Catholics bend 
to the church’s will, but the great ma- 
jority of us are not Catholics, have noi 
had Catholic training or discipline and 
are probably a little finer grained so that 
we can’t bear some things that 
they might and can’t find the solace 
that they find in the sort of faith or dis- 
cipline they have. And besides some of 
us think that the denial of divorce pro 
duces just such conditions as outlined 
above in the intensely Catholic 
countries—outside of Ireland, where the 
people seem to have a natural conti- 
nence elsewhere unknown. France and 
Italy and Spain and Austria are notori- 
ous for laxity of marital responsibili- 
ties. The Irish virtue, man’s as well 
as woman's, is phenomenal and unac- 
countable so far as’ I Their 
religion is the same others. 


with 


most 


can see, 


as those 





—. a 








They are a passionate people, too. 
They probably are more gifted than 
other people with the faculty for mak- 
ing the best of a bad job, in marriage 
or elsewhere. But whatever the cause 
may be the general fact seems to be 
that “no divorce” makes for immoral. 
ity and for cruelty. I don’t think we 
can get along in this country without 
divorce unless we have a stronger re- 
ligion, one more potent to make us put 
up with the misery of marriage ih a 
spirit of sacrifice to gain enternal joys, 
a religion of which we are more afraid 
than we are of termagants and tyrants 
and light-o-..... ONG 50st within the 
marriage bond. Religion is the only 
thing generally speaking that will hold 
people in marriage in spite of its being 
a hell of horror and hypocrisy. 

Very truly yours, 

IsABEL DINWIDDIE. 
> 

GEHAzI, THE LEPER. 

St. Louis, January 27, 1905. 
To the Editor of THE Mrrror: 

Who was Gehazi mentioned in the 
Swinburne quotation about the Czar in 
this week’s issue of the Mirror? 

Eric JONEs. 

(See II Kings, 5-20. Geliazi was a 
grafting, covetous servant of Elisha and 
with the money he took from Naaman 
he also took leprosy and went out of the 
presence of Elisha “a leper white as 
snow.”—Ep. Mrrror. ) 

ee fe fe 
THE KISS 
Last night I had to go to bed 
All by myself, my mother said, 
’Cause I’d been naughty all day through. 
She wouldn’t kiss me good: night, too. 
I didn’t want to let her know 
How much I cared ’bout that, and so 
I dropped my clothes right on the 
floor— 
A thing I never did before— 
And put each stocking in a shoe— 
She just hates that—and didn’t do 
My hair, or wash my, face, or brush 
My teeth, and left things in a sqush 
All ’round the room; and then I took 
Her picture, and my fairy-book 
She gave me on my last birthday 
In June, and hid ’em both away. 


I put my father’s picture right 

Up in the middle of the light, 

To show ’em just the way I feel, 

’Cause he said, “Kiss the child, Lucille, 

Don’t let her go to bed like this 

Without your usual good-night kiss.” 

But she just shook her head and turned 

Her back, and then my eyes they burned 

Like fire. . . It’s been a horrid day. . 

And then, of course, I didn’t say 

My prayers at all, but went to bed 

And wished and wished that I was 
dead. 


Well, I don’t know just how it was, 

For I’d. been‘ half-way sleeping, ’cause 

I was so ’pletely tired. out— 

When I heard something move about 

So quiet, and the next I knew 

The door moved back and she came 

through 

And put her arm around me so, 

And said, a- -whispering very low, 

“My poor, dear child,” and was so sad, 

And kissed me twice.—My! I was glad. 

—Louise Morgan Sill in Harper’s Mag- 
azine for February. 
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KINGSHIP 
BY EPHRAIM MIKHAEL. 


WHEN™in his hand they had placed 
the sword, and on his head the crown 
with ten flowers. of gold, when the her- 
ald, clad in red tabards, had proclaimed 
his name to the people, the Prince be- 
gan to sorrow. Beneath. the pride of 
his new kingship lurked the thought 
that innumerable generations of kings 
had long before him received the sword 
and the crown. While yet a child he 
had dreamed of unknown joys, of in- 
violate glories, and now they had thrown 
upon his shoulders the common mantle 
of. sovereigns. 

He reigned over the nations. Armies 
barded with iron won battles for him, 
and he knew that the memory of his 
glory would blaze through the future 
like the light of. a great fire. Yet he 
grieved because his thoughts were like 
the thoughts of other men, and they on- 
ly abided in his soul like the strange 
doves that haunt all the dovecots. And 
as he had heard monks proclaim the 
vanity of joys, he thought unto himself: 
“Sorrow alone is infinite. I will have 


a sorrow greater than the sorrows of 
men, a sorrow that no one has known.” 


Then he commanded his men-at-arms 
to blow their trumpets through the 
town; and om the public square was 
built a scaffold, hung with black velvet. 
Whien the people were assembled, the 
executioner’s attendants, with bloody 
tunics, led upon the scaffold the King’s 
little sweetheart, his friend, his best 
beloved. She was weeping and calling 
upon her lord, and she was so fair in 
her divine despair that she felt her- 
self for an instant adored by thousands 
of men. But the King appeared upon 
the public square and ascended the steps 
of the scaffold in his sky-blue mantle, 
embroidered with a flight of heraldic 
eagles in gold. Implacable and silent, 
he forced the dear victim to kneel up- 
on the velvet, and seizing in his royal 
hands the axe of punishment, he cut off 
the beloved head at one blow. 

For days and nights in the oratory of 
the palace, with his forehead prone on 
the steps of the altar, he implored the 
Queen of Angels: “Our Lady of the 
Afflicted, allow that my sorrow may be 
made visible as the heart, pierced with 
the seven mystic glaves, is visible in 
your images. And therein will be the 
sign of expiation.” Now the Virgin 
hearkened unto him. 

He wandered over the countries of 
the earth, and everywhere, as he passed, 
the trees took on the tints of the trees 
of autumn. The church bells began to 
toll of themselves, and the walls of the 
cities veiled themselves in mortuary 
draperies. And it was not all a vain 
pageantry of funerals; but with every 
sound of the bells, with every mourn- 
ful color, corresponded in the soul of 


the King a thought of sadness. His 


sorrow had been made visible according 
to his prayer, and now, having become 
material, it filled the universe. 

But he was proud as a god of suffer- 
ing what no one had suffered before, 
and he walked in the glory of his grief, 
mournful and splendid as a black sun. 

And as he went thus, causing night 
and winter wherever he passed, he 
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reached a great plain bordered by rigid 
trees. There twelve elders were sitting 
in a circle, motionless, upon their seats 
of stone, and mute as the statues that 
guard the tombs. The King advanced 
towards them and cried, in haughty 
tones: “Behold me, elders, that before 
dying ye may see him that has known 
a new sorrow.’ 

But the elders arose together with 
loud cries, and one of them answered 
the King: “Man, do not boast before 
us of feeling what no one has felt, for 
we are the Months of the Year, and 
the Master has established us to chast- 
en those who have disclaimed thet,ap- 


piness of the crowds. Since thou hast 
sinned from pride, thou shall not be 
liberated from life; but tortured by the 
ineffable shame of ignoring the Un- 
known, thou thalt remain to the end of 
time our prisoner—the prisoner of the 
Months of the Year.” 

Then, as in the distant heavens rang 
the trump of archangels, the King felt 
his crown fall and his will expire, and 
he entered the circle of the twelve 
Eternal Jailers——From Pastels in Prose. 

oh fe of 

“She told me,” said the young man 
who had consulted a fortune teller, “that 
I was born to command.” 

“Well, well,” exclaimed Henpeck, 
“she means, then, that you will never 


“be married.” 

















ly 
AT THE PLAY 
BY W. M. R, 
Gillette. 
Mr. Gillette is Mr. Gillette—very in 


tellectual and all that, but no actor. He 
carries his restraint of himself to such a 
actually looks as if he 
He speaks too low 


point that he 
wears a check-rein. 
in his ordinary voice and too high when 
he would be effective. He commands 
interest but he creates no illusion what- 
He is a master of “business,” but 


ever. 
that is all. He can’t do passion. © He 
doesn’t warm up with humor. But he’s 
so intelligent an automaton that you 


watch him and, after a while, begin to 
enjoy his dessicatedness and his saturn- 
ine grimness. 

“The Admirable Crichton” is a splen- 
did play by Barrie. It isn’t at all a 
transcript of life, but a delightful ex- 
cursion into the land of Nowhere. The 
beauty of it all is that the events there 
portrayed are such a_ subtly eloquent 
satirical criticism upon the constitution 
of society. The comedy is fine, only 
there’s too much of it, especially in the 
first act. When the main characters are 
on the island the incidents are not act- 
ing incidents at all. It all goes just as 
a Parisian said of Mr. Gillette’s ‘“Se- 
cret Service,” “like cinematograph with 
dialogue.” Mr. Gillette moves like clock 
works. He talks and gestures just like 
a patent doll. Only the lines he utters 
have life. The things he does are the 
things that one does in a given situation, 
but they are done without any continui- 
ty. Mr. Gillette does not have any con- 
nection between The 
anatomy of his action seems inarticulat- 
They seem like the 
those magic lantern skeletons 
throw off their arms, legs, heads, though 
the thrown off parts continue to oper- 
ate without visible connection with the 
Mr. Gillette is meticulously cor- 
rect, but the inhuman. ‘The 
utter, the dire solemnity of him height- 
ens the humor of the lines, but there is 
no acting—not a particle. 

Indeed, the play is not exactly an act- 
One enjoys it not so much 
literarily. The satire 
the 


his movements. 


gestures of 
which 


ed. 


body. 
effect is 


ing play. 
spectacularly as 
of it is clever to an extreme, but 
truth if it is never borne in upon one. 
The priggery of people in position is an 
old theme. The putting away of class 
distinctions in the face of primitive con- 
ditions and under the stress of pecu- 
liar passions is well known. Mr. Barrie, 


the playwright, simply makes the butler 


Crichton turn out to be the real man 
in the castaway party, and take the 
position of ruler and leader of the 


colony, but this is all plainly shown in 
the first act. The old gentleman is a 
silly old pappy guy and the young man 
is a noodle and the preacher is a fairly 
decent sort of fellow and the slavey is 
sure to do the broad 
The play as a play is literary rather 
than actable. It would not be tolerable 
if Mr. Gillette didn’t fill it up with busi- 
ness detail and give that detail into the 
a singularly competent com- 


comic contrast. 


hands of 
pany. ‘There is nothing very strong in 
the play, if we except the last incident 
when Crichton will not hear the woman 
he loved on the island, but whom he 
dares not love in London, say a word 
against England, 
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Spare me the spectacle of Mr. Gillette 
mood, whether as 
character. He 
feigning to 
trying to 


in a sentimental 


Crichton or any other 
only by 
come out of a then 
swallow his Adam’s apple, then strug- 
gling as if to overcome a case of tongue- 
tied arid then talking.like a man _ half 
He dearly 


shows emotion 


trance, 


emerged from a dope dream. 
loves to do the talking corpse act—does 
Mr. Gillette. It is not as effective as 
he thinks, though the uninitiated may 
consider it tense. Darn Gillette, any- 
how. If he had half as much blood as 
he has brain, he’d be the greatest actor 
alive. As it is, he is only an anatomist 
who knows how a feeling will manifest 
itself physically to the shade of a de- 
gree of an arc in the droop of a lip or 
the curve of an arm or the eighth of a 
note in the raising or lowering of a 
voice, but can’t simulate anything of the 
feeling that prompts the expression. Gil- 
lette is great but ghostly. He is, how- 
ever, the master of the little thing that 
appeals to you as the result of close 
observation. 

Quinton McPhearson, as the silly epi- 
gramatist and author; Harold Heaton, 
as the preacher, John Treherne; Sol- 
dene Powell, as Lord Brocklehurst, and 
W. F. Owen, as the Earl of Loam, are 
as strong a group of actors as I have 
seen in a long time in one play. They 
are good individually and in team work. 
They don’t try to steal from one an- 
other, but always help to a hand. Mr. 
Owen, in every sense, made himself the 
essence of the broader fun and Mr. 
McPhearson was artistically silly with- 
out a fluke. 

The ladies of the company are superb, 
all singularly fresh looking, too, all with 


attractive voices, with graceful action 
and exquisitely drilled in their roles. 
Sybil Carisle is a personality, rather 


than an actress, and a_ striking one. 
Jane Laurel and Rosalind Coghlan are 
pretty and winsome in all their gowns 
and other “rigs,” and do their minor 
work in a spirit much finer than usually 
found in people who are only filling up. 
Olive Murray appears but once—in the 
first act—doesn’t say much, but some- 
how you keep looking for her to come 
back. Kate Meek’s Countess is excel- 
lent high comedy. Her “howdy do” is 
unique and her masterfulness “convinc- 
ing.” Sybil Campbell as Tweeny, may 
be said to come very near to dividing 
honors with Mr. Gillette. She has the 
real comic spirit and the mimetic gift 
with a wide range and more than a 
superficially .observational basis for the 
humor. 

In detail this is a perfect production, 
highly diverting and amusing even to 
people who-can’t see in the play a re- 
flection of some of the biggest things 
in the way of problems in modern life. 
There’s a finevhalf “guy,” half approval 
of socialism in the play at the Olympic. 
sort of humoresque Nietz- 
There is something of 


There’s a 
scheism in it. 
Ibsen and a deal of Bernard Shaw and 
a plenitude of cadaveric fascination in 
William Gillette. 
% 
Skinner. 

Otis Skinner comes on the stage at 
the Century in “The Harvester,” sing- 
ing. You rather resent the fact that he 
isn’t singing the Toreador song, That's 
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what you think of every time he comes 
on with his hands to hips and his toes 
tripping about and his general gypsyness 
so much in evidence. 

Nothing Otis Skinner might essay 
in acting would be badly done. In this 
role of the rover he comes near, how- 
ever, to a piece of bad work. His light- 
someness sets not well upon him. There 
is too much consciousness of it. His 
work has a trace of heavy Shakespear- 
eanism, or even of Marlowe’s mighty 
line, and that’s too heavy for the part. 
Of course, Mr. Skinner is graceful, but 
he isn’t a lyric actor, and his is a lyric 
part in this play. He is an excellent 
love-maker for sure, but he rollicks 
rather formally. His scenes with his 
newly found son and his former sweet- 
heart are touching, but he seems to 
bring that super-heavy touch even into 
his melodramatics. He talks the poetry, 
the singing vagabondage of the play all 
right, but he isn’t a vagabond at all. 
He is an actor man who has done Ham- 
let. You can see it in his stride. He 
isn’t a harvester gypsy so much as he 
is a student from the Quartier Latin. 
He is everything but bucolic and that’s 
what he should be. 

The play is an idyl, just a story of 
lawless love, honest fidelity, awakening 
responsibility, the struggle of one who 
has followed the wander-lust and the 
final triumph of the heart’s hankering 
for home. , 

J. M. Colville’s Francois, a paralytic, 
is one of the best pieces of work in that 
line that sticks in recent memory. He 
made me think of Couldock, and that’s 
something to achieve. Mr. Colville is 
an actor who will not be eclipsed by 
even so expert an artist as Mr. Skinner. 
George Clarke is an old time actor, used 
to be with Daly’s, and here he is as the 
old Seigneur, acting with a verve and 
sprightliness that are wonderful. The 
role is a little grotesque, almost on the 
comic opera father order, but it is fine- 
ly conceived and rendered with an odd 
blend of the humorous and the villain- 
esque. E. A. Eberle and Russell Crau- 
ford as Thomas and Martin are in min- 
or parts, but they take their opportuni- 
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“To-morrow never comes, 
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“The Hotel Success of St. Louis.” 


he Hamilio 


(Cor. Hamilton and Maple Aves.) 


Located in the choicest section of the city. 
Nothing like it west of New York. Rooms single 


or en suite, with Bath. Balls, parties and re- 
ceptionsaspecialty. Bowling, billiards. turkish 
baths, etc. A delightful home for winter. For 
rates, etc., write W. F. Williamson, Mer. 














ties as they come and make every in- 
stant of their activity in evidence count 
for a stroke upon the audience. Wal- 
ter Lewis plays Tony and puts even 
more into it than the playwright evi- 
dently intended. 

Lizzie Hudson Collier is a splendid 
Toinette, and especially splendid as 
showing the growth of the girl into 
the woman, sweetened and _ strengthen- 
ed by sorrow. Of her many scenes I 
think the best is that one in whispers 
when she meets the rover for the first 
time in eighteen years, at the bedside of 
the boy he left to be born under anoth- 
er man’s name. Marion Abbott’s Cather- 
ine is rich and mellow and fully sympa- 
thetic and honest. It is a remarkably 
fine role this Catherine, because it 
might so easily be coarsened, and Miss 
Abbott keeps it at just its proper level 
of naturalness. Maud Durbin is a sweet 
Aline who acts what she has to do. with 
much grace. 

“The Harvester” is just a little love- 
story, such as only those limpid-minded 
Frenchmen can tell. It throws a glam- 
our over the meanest things, even over 
seduction, even over the man who mar- 
ries to give a father to another man’s 
child. It has some true touches but it 
ends meretriciously, as it began, since 
there is no real romance in the gipsy— 
at least none like this of Richepin’s, 
however much there may be of the 
coarser sort which we find—and -rare- 
fied even there—in George Borrow. 

What charms most in this play is that 
it is altogether unmoral, in our Anglo- 
Saxon sense. It is not the play for 
Mr. Skinner though. It is too light, too 
shallow. Its emotion is too near the 
surface. Mr. Clark McAdams said it all 
in his Post-Dispatch criticism, when he 
said “Mr. Skinner is in this play a 
male Carmen.” Now Mr. Skinner is 
that sort of man who shouldn’t long al- 
low that sort of thing to be said about 
him. He’s worthy a better eulogy—or 


epitaph. 
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The “Go” at the Garrick. 

At the Garrick theater “The Royal 
Chef” is ending its stay to a succession 
of large audiences. From first to last 
the show has maintained a popularity, 
the secret of which perhaps is to be 
found in its even tenor both as a story 
and stage presentation, and the further 
fact that it has not been over-exploited, 
thereby realizine for the patrons their 
properly prepared expectations. None 
of the performers in the big cast may 
be said to be of commanding presence 
or repute. None of them is endowed 
surpassingly with talent for their chosen 
calling. And this is a. fortunate cir- 
cumstance in that it does not glaringly 
bring out points in favor of any one 
possessor of such rare attributes as com- 
pared with what would be mediocre: in- 


vestiture in another. Even the stage 


pictures do not strive for startling ef-. 


fects, and the dialogue consists largely 
of phrases current in everyday -conver- 
sations, imparting a natural colloquial 
value which in the case of other comic 


operas seems to be studiously avoided. 


The “The Royal Chef” 
company may be truly said to have en- 
deared themselves to a large and influen- 
tial clientage during their long stay and 


members of 
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by their always entertaining presenta- 
tion of the newest show-piece. 

On Sunday night comes “A Chinese 
the international musi- 
cal comedy success, with a bigger com- 


Honeymoon,” 


pany of principals and chorus people 
than have ever presented it before. The 
piece tells of the doings of a young 
couple on their wedding trip through 
the Oriental world, with amusing matri- 
monial complications, escapades and in- 
trigues. Graceful music, , handsome 
stage pictures, a large beauty chorus and 
costumes revealing the best Chinese col- 
or effects are part of the offering. An- 
other is the big representative cast: 
John L. Kearney, Robinson Newbold, 
Albert Froom, George Broderick, Jo- 
seph E. Miller, and the Misses Georgia 
Bryton, Regina McAvoy, Mabella Baker, 
Winnie Carter, Helen Latten, Eveleen 
Dunmore, Frances Golden, Ardis All- 
worth and a corps of understudies. Mr. 
Kearney has the part made famous by 
him, that of Mr. Pineapple. Georgia 
Bryton is the grotesque Fi Fi, around 
whom much of the plot revolves, Regina 
McAvoy is Mrs... Pineapple, Eveleen 
Dunmore, the Princess Soo Soo; Fran- 
ces Golden interprets Mi M7, ‘the other 
leaders keeping the places they held 
during the runs of the piece in New 
York, Chicaso and Philadelphia. Among 
the musical extravaganza numbers are 
the songs:, “When Martha Spanks the 
Grand Piano,” “The Emperor Hang 
Chow,” “Roly Poly,” and “I Want to be 
a Lidy.” After such a wealth of phy- 
sical curves as were displayed during 
“The Royal Chef” run, it may be apro- 
pos to say here that “A Chinese Honey- 
moon” on its sartorial side is entirely 
devoid of short dresses and tights; on- 
ly Chinese costumes in all their “full” 
effect and long dresses prevail. Among 
the scenic effects is the finale of Act 
2, called “The Feast of the Lanterns,” 
in which small electric 
bulbs glow and twinkle. illuminating a 
Chinese pagoda that fills in the back- 
ground. In its effect this scene may be 
said to be remindful of the departed 
glories of the World’s Fair at its best. 
The hall in the Emperor’s Palace and 
the garden of a Chinese hotel are two 
more great “sets,” and just what the 
new Garrick stage is capable of in the 
matter of special effects, will be reveal- 
ed here for the first time. “A Chinese 
Honeymoon” plays here one week only 
and will be followed on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 12, by Paula Edwardes, in “Win- 
some Winnie.” 


one thousand 


“Sherlock Holmes,” with Erroll Dun- 
bar, a clever actor, in the title role so 
long and successfully assumed by Wil- 
lam Gillette, is drawing large audiences 
to the Imperial this week. The piece is 
In addition to Mr. 
Professor 


capably presented. 
Dunbar, David Davies, as 
Moriarity, and Kate Campbell, as Alice 
Faulkner, deserve mention for _ their 
earnest and capable work. The produc- 
tion is staged as elaborately as when 
Mr. Gillette was with it. 


ele 

“The Beauty Doctor,” a rather lively 
musical piece of two acts, is pleasing 
the Grand’s patrons. Henrietta Lee 
sings the title role and sings it well. 
And there are other good singers in the 
company. Mr. Morrison and the Impe- 
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rial quartet are especially good in their 
rendition of “The Pretty Little Maid of 
Zanzibar.” Florence McNeil’s song 
“Loved Ones Pure and Tender,” is an- 
other vocal hit. Harry Walker’s He- 
brew impersonation is one of the most 
amusing features of the performance. 


°, 
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Clark’s Runaway Girls Company is 
entertaining the Standard’s audiences 
this week in numerous ways. “One 
Hundred Wives,” a fantastic musical 
travesty, is the opening burlesque. The 
vaudeville features are clever and plen- 
tiful. 


- 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS. 

Tim Murphy, the clever and popular 
comedian, and his associates, will try 
to give St. Louis theater goers their 
money’s worth next week at the Cen- 
tury Theater. They will appear in two 
comedies that are said to be excellent 
vehicles of entertainment. One is a 
romantic piece, “Two Men and a Girl,” 
by Frederick Paulding, the other the 
satirical farce, “When a Man Marries,” 
which was written by A. C. Bishop. The 
former piece is said to be one of the 
sprightliest novelties put on the stage 
this season, and the other comedy is 
said to be even funnier than its co- 
panion. Both are delightfully suited to 
the versatile Mr. Murphy. 

a 

The attraction at the Olympic, be- 
ginning next Sunday night, will be Hen- 
ry W. Savage’s Korean comic opera, 
“The Sho-Gun,” the book of which was 
written by George Ade and the music 
by Gustav Luders. The story concerns 
the adventures of an enterprising Amer- 
ican on an island in the Japan sea near 
Korea, the Sho-Gun being the ruler of 
the province. ‘The scenes are described 
as accurate pictures of the oriental mag- 
nificence and color to be found in that 


hitherto little explored country. “The 
Sho-Gun” has enjoyed long engage- 
ments in Chicago, Boston and New 


York. The libretto is said to sparkle 
with epigrams and the score has been 
pronounced the best music Luders has 
written. John E. Henshaw, Edward B. 
Martindell, W. Bourke Sullivan, Thomas 
C. Leary, William C. Weedon, Trixie 
Friganza, Christie MacDonald, May Ten 


After the theater, before the mati- 
nee or when down town shopping 


Ladies Restaurant 
or te St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its ap- 
pointments, its superior cuisine and 
service and refined patronage. 
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Broeck, Grace King, Louis Scarsdale, 
are among the well-known people in the 
company. One of the attractive features 
of the performance is a large chorus. 
of 

The bill at the Grand next week prom- 
ises to be equally as good as “The Beau- 
ty Doctor,” the present attraction. The 
coming show is “The Seminary Girl.” 
It is being presented by a clever com- 
pany and is said to have many amusing 
and attractive features, such as good 
music and a variety of songs and com- 
edy. The engagement commences Sun- 


day afternoon. 
i 


te 
The American Burlesquers, one of the 
big productions of the circuit of which 
the Standard is the St. Louis representa- 
tive, will follow “Clark’s Runaway Girls” 
at that theater next week, commencing 
Sunday afternoon. There is little in 
the vaudeville line that the coming com- 
pany does not present, and its personnel 
is said to be representative of the best 
in their line. Catchy music, a variety 
of songs.and other specialties and a 
pair of burlesques that are up-to-date 
and funny, are the leading features of 
the show. 
% 


Coming to the Imperial next week is 
the piece, “Smart Set,” which promises 
lively diversion for the patrons of that 
theater. A company of capable actors 
with such.a vehicle are sure to make a 
hit and to play to full houses at every 
performance, the managers think. There 
are comedy, pathos, music, fine stage 
settings and-a variety of other feattres 
desides. 
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BOGUS WORLD’S FAIR PRIZES 
BY W. M, R. 


lhere’s a law suit on the docket of a 
justice shop on South Broadway, which 
if reported in full in the newspapers, 
will make lively reading for the whole 
country. It is a suit against “The St. 
Louis Official Award Ribbon Commit- 
tee,” by an agent who sold the ribbons. 

Just what relation there was between 
the St. Official Award Ribbon 
Committee and the company publishing 
the Official Guide of the World’s Fair 
is not clear, but they connect in some 


Louis 


way. 
In any event, this concern was en- 
gaged in the business of selling prize 
ribbons with declarations to any per- 
son and in any number at $10 per rib- 
bon. Some of the biggest concerns in 
St. Louis bought these ribbons by the 
hundred. Some of the men who bought 
them were directors in the Fair. With 
the ribbon went a certificate of a sort 
with signatures of D. R. Francis and 
F. J. V. Skiff, to the effect that such 
and-such or so-and-so had been given 
a prize by the Jury of Awards. The 
ribbon bore a picture of Mr. Francis. 
It appears that anybody could buy 
these ribbons and certificates for $10. 
You didn’t have to have had an exhibit 
at the Fair even. You just gave up your 
ten bucks and you got the ribbons by the 
boxful and advertised that you had ob- 
tained this, that or the other prize. It 
seems that the issuance of these ribbons 
Was never authorized by anyone con- 
nected with the World’s Fair. There 
never was such a committee on the 
roster of World’s Fair committees as 
“The Official Award Ribbon Commit- 
tee.” It appears that it was a sort of 
offshoot of the company publishing the 
Official Guide. Francis re- 
pudiates the committee and the use of 
his name and picture, and, in short, the 
scheme appears to have been a _ rank 
fake. Any man or concern who would 
put up the money could get the ribbons 
and declaration, and flaunt them as 
They have been sold 


Governor 


proof of a prize. 
all over the country, and in this city, 
as said above, even to men prominent 
in the World’s Fair directorate. 
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All this comes out through suits 
brought against “The St. Louis Official 
Award Ribbon Committee,” by two of 
its agents who have been peddling the 
There 


ribbons and the declarations. 


were ribbons and _ decorations for 
gold, silver and bronze medals at $3 
each. There was no reason why any- 
one in any business who had $10 
shouldn’t have a grand prize ribbon and 
engraved declaration that he had been 
given it by the Jury of Awards. 

I have seen the letters of World’s 
Fair directors ordering those _ rib- 
bons in lots of as high as fifty. If they 
had or had not obtained prizes, it is 
The scheme, how- 
peculiar sort. It 


not for me to say. 
ever, is one of a 
doesn’t swindle the man who puts up 
the money. It is just a swindle of the 
public, but it discredits the value and 
significance of the prizes that were real- 
ly bestowed by the Fair. 

All the deails of this fraud, are in the 
possession of at least two daily papers, 
with the names of the purchasers of 
these fake symbols of prizes that were 
not in many instances awarded. These 
papers have photographed all the truck 
and many of the letters, as well as the 
certificates. 

But up to now, the story of the offi- 
cial award ribbon committee has been 
Everything is suppressed 
on the: pretense that it will hurt the 
Fair. But this fraud should be fully 
exposed. What paper will dare tackle 
it? Does the scheme represent a little 
inner World’s Fair coterie? The trial 
of the suit in the South St. Louis jus- 
tice shop should disclose this World’s 
Fair graft. 


suppressed. 
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REPUBLICAN POLITICS 


There doesn’t appear to be any inde- 
cision among those Republicans who 
would like to make the race next April 
for Collector. There are a dozen men 
ready to accept the nomination and all 
are more or less prominent in the party. 
Henry Grenner, the former Internal 
Revenue Collector; Charles Wenneker, 
who has held the office once; Henry 
Walkenhorst, and Joseph Duffy, the 
real estate man, are the only avowed 
candidates, however. It is hard to pick 
All but 


Mr. Duffy are experienced -in politics, 


the winner out of this bunch. 


but of late he has been making a warm 
canvass throughout the strong Republi- 
can wards and has become quite well 
acquainted with the “push.” Mr. Duffy 
prefers the Collectorship, but if he can- 
not land it, will be satisfied with a place 
on the Municipal Assembly ticket. The 
offices of Auditor and City Register have 
not as yet proven very enticing to the 
politicians, and some of the boys think 
they will go to men who are now striv- 
ing for the Collectorship. But an ad- 
justment of party differences may yet 
bring out some good timber for these 
nominations. 

The City Marshalship will bring forth 
an array of talent, although those who 
have already entered the lists are not 
numerous. Henry Huber, proprietor of 
Huber’s Grove, formerly a 
sheriff and member of the House of 
Delegates; Louis Zepp,  ex-assistant 
clerk of the three C’s court, and “Billy” 


deputy 
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Osmer, the one-time Secretary of the 
City Council, are thus far the only ones 
mentioned for the office. Charley Day, 
a prominent member of the Hamilton 
Club, has been spoken of in connection 
with this nomination, but it is said he 
may try for City Register or City Audi- 
tor. Hiram Lloyd also may seek to 
land either of the latter berths. 

The Comptrollership seems to be con- 
ceded to Mr. Isaac M. Mason. He is 
the only candidate, and the party may 
need him on the ticket to make up for 
any loss of dignity it may suffer in 
convention. 

} oe fe 
JEFFERSON APPOINTED NEGRO 


Before we forget about the Dr. Crum 
incident, it may be well for us to remem- 
ber that Jefferson appointed a negro 
.o office. While he was Secretary of 
State he wrote to-the Marquis de Con- 
dorcet, under date of August 30, 1791, 
as follows: 

“T am happy to be able to inform you 
that we have now in the United States 
a negro, the son of a black man born 
in Africa, and of a black woman, born 
in the United States, who is a very re- 
spectable mathematician. I procured 
him to be employed under one of our 
chief directors in laying out the new 
Federal city on the Potowmac, & in the 
interval of his leisure, while on that 
work, he made an Almanac for the next 
year, which he sent me in his own hand 
writing, & which I enclose to you. I 
have seen very elegant solutions of Ge- 
ometrical problems by him. Add to this 
that he is a very worthy & respectable 
member of society. He is a free man. 


I shall be delighted to see these instances 
of moral eminence so multiplied as to 
prove that the want of talents observed 
in them is merely the effect of their de- 
graded condition, and not proceeding 
from any. difference in the structure of 
the parts on which intellect depends.” 
[See Ford’s. edition of “The Writings 
of Jefferson,’ Vol. V., p. 379.] It is 
notable here that this negro was given 
public employment as a reward for his 
proficiency. 
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A VIEW OF SWINBURNE 


In the columns of ‘the London Daily 
Mail, Harold Begbie writes thus of 
“the greatest living poet,” Swinburne: 

“Swinburne has sung: no: single song 
to the dawn of that wider science which 
is destined to.unlock the mystery. of 
consciousness and time. He has uttered 
no word which tells us that he is even 
aware of this portentous. tide in the 
affairs of science. It is for him: as 
though “Human Personality” had not 
been written. 

“The personality of the poet accounts 
for this mystery. He has lived for near- 
Il thirty years under the same roof as 
and in the daily companionship of his 
“best and dearest friend,’ the man who 
may justly call himself a pioneer of our 
modern spiritual science; and yet he 
has been wholly untouched by the “re- 
nascence of wonder.” The truth is that 
Swinburne, with all his brilliant intel- 
lectuality, is not an original thitiker. 
And he is not an original thinker be- 
cause he is fulfilled in the most extraor- 
dinary manner with the joyous and 
purely sensuous. spirit of boyhood. 
Herein lies the mystery and the- secret. 

“T think he is the happiest creature 
under heaven. .It is amazing to, sit with 
him and listen to him. One feels breath- 
less under the ceaseless rapture of his 
contentment. The tall forehead is clear 
like a summer sky; the violet eyes over- 
flow with twinkling laughter; the lips, 
visible under mustache and beard of 
fading gold, bubble over with banter 
and quick merriment. He interrupts for 
a jest the reading of a poem; he re- 
members in the midst of political talk 
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a swim in some mountain-locked lake 
or the supper at an inn after a famous 
walk on a moonlit coast. He is quick 
with his words, speaking in a high and 
feminine voice, and he is irresistible in 
his sudden and eager appeals to one’s 
sympathies. One could) no more be 
vexed with him than with a favorite 
bird. 

“But he forces upon the mind the 
miracle of personality, and leaves one 
dumfounded. He is entirely without 
curiosity. He experiences not the small- 
est desire in the world to seek out the 
mysteries of existence. Darwin has 
spoken the last word. Creation is ex- 
plained. God has passed away forever 
out of our cosmogony. We shall die, 
but our children will inherit. Ours to 
enjoy the beautiful world, to make it 
better and freer for our children, and 
never to think of ultimate mysteries. 
Why should we? 

“That a mind so extraordinarily en- 
dowed can accept such a _ position— 
which tacitly implies a finality in science 
—and can rest his ardent soul in a creed 
so comfortless, barren, and untenable, 
is. a miracle which will surely strike the 
future critic of the poems, and interest 
for long years to come the careful stud- 
ent of genius. But the very miracle 
is the key to the personality. Swin- 
burne is a boy, the eternal child of our 
laborious days. Nothing can make him 
blase or dull the edge of his appetite 
for pure enjoyment. He lives every sec- 
ond of his life—fully, resolutely, merri- 
ly, and blithely.” 
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A WISE CANARY 
BY KATE MARLIESON. 


A canary bird that had hung in its 
gilded case for several years, singing 
cheerfully in spite of neglect, finally be- 
came intensely piqued by the manner 
in which its bath was delayed each 
morning, So it began to sing very much 
off the key to attract attention, and 
scattered its feathers about the cage in 
simulated rage. 

A bird doctor, who was called in, 
pronounced it an acute attack of the 
pip, after which its bath was changed 
twice a day, and it had apples and let- 
tuce fed to it. 

A blameless life isn’t all it’s cracked 
up to be.—New York Life. 

te te 

The February number of The Read- 
er’s Magazine is full of interesting and 
timely material. February being the 
birth month of Abraham Lincoln, the 
memory of the martyred President is 


honored by a handsome full page frontis- 
piece sketch, and his Gettysburg ad- 
dress, together with a ringing poem 
“Lincoln,” by James Whitcomb Riley, 
are among the welcome features of the 
contents. The leading article of the 
issue is that of Caleb Powers, the fa- 
mous prisoner in the Goebel case, who 
gives his own story of the case. Then 
there are the articles “The Mirror of 
the Sea,” by Joseph Conrad, and “The 
War at Zeigler,” in which Joseph Lei- 
ter’s attempt to build a modern mining 


‘town is related. Besides there are 


stories by such well known writers as 
Edward W. Townsend, Anne. Warner, 
Elliott Flower, Allan P. Ames and Oc- 
tave Thanet, and a critical essay of liter- 


‘ary value by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 


ginson on “Whittier’s Place Among the 
Poets.” 
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All copies signed and numbered by the author, 


NOTICE :—The edition will be limited to 500 COPIES, 
and we are booking orders fast. You had better send 
cash with order and take no chances. 
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THE STOCK MARKET 
in Wall 


The stock-job- 


Speculative sentiment street 
is again very cheerful. 
bers connected with overloaded syndi- 
cates are eager and aggressive. They 
are hopeful. They are convinced, ap- 
parently, that persistent, clever manipu- 
lation will soon be rewarded in a most 
tangible manner. They rely on the well- 
known gullibility of the average out- 
effects of a 
rising 
there 


sider, on the contagious 
roaring bull market at 
prices. In the last few 
could be noted hasty buying for both 
long and short account, principally for 
the latter. Nearly every stock on the 
list, including the “cats and dogs,” par- 
The 


rapidly 
days, 


ticipated in the upward movement. 
way some of the obscure specialties were 
manipulated, and put up, was decidedly 
interesting. It clearly revealed the ori- 
gin and aim of the movement. It 
threw lurid flashlights upon the charac- 
ter of the present-day market. 

The unwonted strength and activity 
in the high-priced issues attracted con- 
siderable attention. New York Cen- 
tral, Chicago & Northwestern com- 
mon, Illinois Central, St. Paul common 
and Union Pacific were all taken in hand 
There was no 


and given a sharp lift. 
advances in 


particular reason for the 
any one of these.and similar stocks. It 
would seem that they all rose on “gen- 
eral principles.” The cliques were great- 
ly assisted in their stock-jobbing efforts 
by the hurried covering of short lines 
put out recently after the receipt of 
revolutionary news from Russia, which 
induced such terrific selling in the Euro- 
pean markets. The sharp rebound from 
the lower range of quotations showed 
clearly thai stocks are held chiefly by 
cliques, who have been carrying them 
There can be 
still an 


for ever so long a tim> 
no question that there is 
enormous amount of stock to be liqui- 
dated which was absorbed by the var- 
ious “pools” last spring and summer in 
anticipation of the election of President 
Roosevelt. Brokerage houses report 
that the holdings of the public are com- 
paratively yet, but that the 
outsiders are in a receptive mood. Spec- 
tacular proceedings on an_ elaborate 
scale, continuous manipulative strength 


small as 
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Two per cent interest 
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for a week or so, a more impressive ar- 


ray of “wash sales” in cleverly selected 


specialties, together with the requisite 
longitudinous advertisements. and seduc- 
tively sensational news in the daily press, 
would speedily work a magic transform- 
ation. 

The Wall 
their business. 
tricks for many years, through panics 
and prosperity. They consider the pres- 
ent a time of profit and prosperity. If 
it were not for the somewhat restraining 
influence of the proposed legislation at 
Washington bearing upon railroad rates, 
prices would doubtless be still higher 
than they are at. this writing. The 
cliques are working with all their means 
and might to prevent a fall in values, 
They keep a vigilant eye on the bear 
forces. As they hold large lines of 
“long stock,” it is a comparatively facile 
task for them to keep track of bear 
operations. As long as they themselves 
do not think it advisable to throw in 
their lot with the reactionaries, it will” 
be a tough, profitless job to knock prices 
and to keen them down. 

A good-sized reaction is unquestion- 
ably in order. According to all prece- 
dents, it should have set in weeks ago. 
The average bull market does not last 
longer than three or four months. Yet 
We have had a rising tendency in quo- 
tations, with but few and not very im- 
portant interruptions (if exception be 
made of the one with which the name 
of Mountebank Lawson is so infamously 
connected), ever since last July. It is, 
therefore, something quite unusual to see 
the bull leaders persist in their efforts 
to put prices higher and to make demon- 
Strations at times that are remarkable, 
to say the least, and calculated to make 
greenhorns jump at conclusions fantas- 
tically preposterous. 

They are working the same old tricks. 
A few selected among which 
Union Pacific common and Northwest- 
ern common are now the most promi- 
nent, are used to cajole and capture the 
suckers. Wall street is about convinced 
that the Northern Securities impasse is 
nearing solution; that, -in fact, it has 
already been found. The Hills, Harri- 
mans, Goulds, Rockefellers and Vander- 
bilts have decided to remove all ani- 
mosities and all causes thereof. All 
rivalries will be done away with. An 
era of good feeling is about to begin, or 
has already set in. The Union Pacific 
and New York Central will control the 
railroad situation in the North- 
west. The spoils of war—including the 
Northern Pacific and Burlington—will 
be equitably divided. In the end, every- 
thing will be and serene, and 
dividends are sure to be paid on any old 
stock outstanding or to be issued for 
the purpose of effecting the momentous 
amalgamation. Union Pacific common 
is going up as fast as the manipulators 
can afford to work. Northwestern com- 
mon is rising by leaps and bounds, scor- 
ing advances of fifteen or twenty points 
almost every other day. 


street professionals know 
They have been at their 


issues, 


entire 


lovely 


Proceedings of this sort are apt to 
mislead even experienced heads, people 
who are old enough to know better. The 
whole list acts feverishly. It shows a 
strong disposition to follow in the wake 


of the leaders. The lower-priced shares 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing to our patrons and the public 
in general that the magnificent 


SAFE DEPOSIT | 
AND STORAGE VAULTS 


of the Lincoln Trust Co., located at 710 Chestnut Street, are 
to remain there permanently. We solicit your Safe Deposit 

business and offer you the best in the line of protection and 
good service obtainable anywhere. 
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New York, Boston, Grain, 
Philadelphia. OLIVE STREETS. 
Established 1890. Provisions. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
H. Woop, Ricn’p B. Buttock, W. E. Bercer, 
President. Vice-President. Cashier. 
JEFFERSON BANK, 
Corner FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. \ ST. LOUIS, MO. 





We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in all parts of the world. 











are already being bought by those who 
confidently expect them to be actively 
taken in hand in the near future by the 
cliques having them under control. Yet, 
all the same, it is a treacherous market. 
The bulls are skating on mighty thin ice. 
A sickening crash is bound to follow any 
further extended rise. Wall street is 
using up the country’s funds as fast 
as they can be secured or are needed for 
speculative purposes. In other words, 
we are rapidly approaching a_ tight 
money market. The manipulators are 
frantically endeavoring to accomplish 
their objects before the inevitable sets 
in. They know full well that they will 
have to wind up operations within the 
next five or six weeks. After that, 
rising money rates would soon compel 
liquidation on an extensive scale. 

The flow of currency from the interior 
to New York cannot be expected to 
continue much longer. Business is grow- 
ing more active, according to all reliable 


commercial reports. Chicago banks re- 


port a lively increase in demand for 
funds from their customers. This is a 
good straw showing which way the 


wind blows. There’s not enough money 
in this country to supply legitimate com- 
mercial demands and also the wants of 
speculators, who are trying to advance 
stock values with the roof for’a limit. 
Among the more venturesome traders, 
special favorites among medium-priced 
issues are Southern Pacific, Erie com- 
mon, Kansas City Southern::preferred 
and common, Ontario & Western, Chi- 
cago Terminal, Locomotive common, 
Detroit Southern and Chesapeake & 
Ohio shares. Any one of these is re- 
garded as a reasonably good purchase 
for a sharp,advance with a continuation 
of present favorable conditions. Whether. 
this cheerful idea is justified or not, re- 
mains to be seen, or rather depends 
upon the whims’ of the stock-jobbers, 
who may decide at any time to use one 
or two of the shares above mentioned 
successive occa- 


as “trump cards,” on 
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sions. It’s all a toss-up which one or 
ones they may pick out first. 

Gold is still going to Europe, where 
it seems to be urgently needed. At 
Paris, strenuous efforts are making to 
preverit a cataclysmic Krach. The coul- 
issiers are overloaded, no doubt. They 
do not know which way to turn. They 
are squirming and wriggling. But for 
the support extended. from St. Peters- 
burg and Berlin, the Paris Bourse would 
already have witnessed some calamitous 
happenings. 

Railroad officials do not seem to be 

much excited over the: prospects of rate 
legislation at Washington. While they 
trv to suppress the agitation in Congress, 
they are not really alarmed, though a 
few of them are willing to express the 
belief that, if President Roosevelt’s ideas 
are carried out, every railroad in the 
United States will go into receivers’ 
hands, or stop paying interest and divi- 
dends. 
._ That anything along this line (rate 
regulation) will be done during the pres- 
ent session—which expires by law on 
the fourth of March—is. most unlikely. 
In the meanwhile, pending all this talk 
and counter-talk, National legislators of 
a speculative, thrifty turn of mind are 
given a-splendid chance to take a few 
fine “flyers”. on the New York Stock 
Exchange. With the knowledge they 
have, it would be surprising if they did 
not avail themselves of existing oppor- 
tunities. What are they there for, any- 
how? 

Loans are again increasing at a hand- 
some ratio. There has been an addition 
of about $50,000,000 to the‘loan item in 
the last few weeks. Pending borrowing 
operations, and the upward movement 
in stocks are, of course, the principal, if 
not the only, reasons for this not ex- 
actly encouraging feature of the bank- 
ing situation in New York. The bulls 
are going the pace again, but will refuse 
to see ghosts until the banks decide to 
shut down on their operations, and this 
the banks will not do until they have to. 
They need the money, don’t you know, 
and a bull market is a rich source of 


revenue for everybody, except the out- 
sider. 
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Receivers have been appointed for the 
Standard Rope and Twine Company. 
This is the third time that this concern 
has gone into the hands of receivers. 
Formerly it was known as the “Cordage 
Trust.” The assets are said to be very 
small. The capitalization is, of course, 
very ample. The quotations for the 
issues of the company long since inti- 
mated receivership proceedings. 

The little victory won by the Harri- 
man interests in the United States Su- 
preme Court caused wild fluctuations in 
the market last Monday. Bulls were, 
for a while, dismayed, and liquidated 
right and left. Afterwards, however, 
they recovered: their composure and con- 
tinued the execution of the previously 
arranged programme. Union Pacific is 
still being bought in big blocks. It’s the 
star attraction for the present. Did you 
buy it yet? 

% 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


The St. Louis market is in an excel- 
lent attitude. There’s a hopeful feeling 
in the air, but little doing. Brokers 
report a fair number of buying orders 
at lower prices. Holders continue con- 
fident that values should and will go 
higher. The gains in Wall street have 
given them considerable encouragement. 
They are awakening hopes that have 
been long slumbering in the holders’ 
breasts. In the past week activity con- 
fined itself to a few issues. The buying 
demand was limited and the selling 
pressure not very urgent at any time. 
Bulls and bears appear to have locked 
horns, temporarily. 

Announcement is made that all the 
St. Louis holdings of Laclede Gas com- 
mon and Union Electric Light & Power 
Co. shares are about to be absorbed by 
the North American. The deal was con- 
summated in New York some days ago. 
Both North American and Laclede Gas 
common are quoted at or close to 100. 

Bank and trust company shares are 
neglected, if exception be made of Com- 
monwealth, in which there is limited 
activity. This stock sold at 296 up to 
206% latterly. Missouri-Lincoln is 
higher; the last sale was made at 136%. 
There is a belief among well-informed 
people that these shares are bound to go 
higher. For Third National 312 is bid, 
for Jefferson Bank 225 is asked, for 
Fourth National 322 is bid, 325 asked. 
For Mississippi Valley Trust 348 is bid, 
353 asked. For Title Guaranty 62% is 
asked. s 

For St. Louis Brewing 6s 100% is bid; 
none are offering. Ely Walker Dry 
Goods preferred sold at 117 and 116% 
lately. For National Candy first pre- 
ferred 101 is asked. For Missouri-Edi- 
son Electric 5s 102 is asked. 

United Railway issues are very quiet. 
There’s but scant demand for them. 
Holders, knowing this, abstain from of- 
fering their shares. The common is go- 
ing at about 22% and the preferred at 
68% to 683%. The 4 per cent bonds are 
purchasable at 857%. For Merchants’ 
Bridge & Terminal 5s 114% is bid; no 
offerings. 

For Simmons Hardware _ first pre- 
ferred 133% is bid, 135 asked. For the 
common 129 is bid, 131 asked. For St. 
Louis Caterine preferred 65 is bid. A 
sale was made at this a few days ago. 
Kennard Carpet preferred is in light de- 
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These trains are composed of the highest 
type of Standard Sleeping Cars, Parlor Cars, 
Reclining Chair Cars, free, and Cafe and Dining 
all electric lighted. “.” °.° 


ROCK BALLAST. 








NO TUNNEL. 





Ticket Offices: 
Carleton Building. 


Union Station. 











mand at abou: 115. There’s none offer- 
ing at this writing. 

Bank clearances continue gratifying in 
volume. They showed a good gain last 
week over the corresponding week of 
1904. Interest rates remain steady. at 
4 to 5% per cent on good collateral. 
Sterling exchange is strong; the last 
quotation was $4.88%. Drafts on New 
York are higher. A premium of 57% is 
bid, and 60 asked. 

% 
ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

J. M., Decatur, II|—Wheeling & Lake 
Erie common a poor speculation. Just 
a gamble. It’s a minority stock. Can- 
not recommend purchase‘of Realty com- 
mon. Financial position of company very 
uncertain, if not weak. 

xX. X. X.—Would hang on to Lead 


common. Things might yet go your 
way. Stock anything but a favorite, 
however. No dividend in sight. Finan- 


cial management of company not very 
conservative. 

W. R. E., Toledo, O—Would con- 
tinue to hold Pennsylvania. Think well 
of Southern Pacific, also Kansas City 
Southern preferred for a purchase on a 
moderate set-back. 

A. H. B., Paducah, Ky.—Yes, better 
take profits on Southern preferred. Some 
bull talk on Rubber Goods common, but 
would not buy at present. Company’s 
earnings are growing. They showed a 
good increase for 1904. 
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Farmer Geehaw—“What duz your boy 
do in the city?” 

Farmer Giddap—“He writes.” 

Farmer Geehaw (sarcastically )—“Fer 
fun or money?” 

Farmer Giddap (sheepishly)—‘“Allers 
fer money, when he writes to me.” 
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Washington, D. C. 


And Return Via 
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Account the Inauguration of 
PRESIDENT-ELECT ROOSEVELT. 


Dates of Sale March 1, 2 and 3, 1905. 

Return Limit March 8, 1905, with 
privilege of ten days’ extension of lim- 
it. by deposit of ticket with, and pay- 
ment of fee of $1.00 to Joint Agent on 
or before March 8th. 

For full information and particulars as to 
schedules, rates, tickets, etc., address 

Cc. L. HILLEARY, 

Asst General Passenger Agent, Broad- 

way and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 





Anxious Inquirer—‘Is it true that for 
fifteen shillings I can insure my house for 
a thousand pounds?” 

Clerk—“Quite true, madam. If your 
house burns down we pay you a thous- 
and pounds. 

Anxious Inquirer—‘And do you make 
any inquiries as to how the fire origin- 
ated?” 

Clerk—“Certainly. We make the most 
careful inquiries.” 

Anxtous Inquirer—“Ah! I thought 
there was a catch in it somewhere.”— 
Tatler. 


J 2. \/ 
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“You'll take a couple of tickets, of 
course. We're getting up a raffle for 
a poor cripple in our neighborhood—” 

“None for me, thank you. I wouldn't 
know what to do with a poor cripple if 
I won him.”—Philadelphia Press. 
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Chestnut St., between B’way and 6th, 
Management, Messrs. Shubert. 


Last Five Performances of the 


ROYAL CHEF 


With Dave Lewis and the Broilers. 
Professional Matinee Friday, Feb. 3—S0c. 


Wed. and Sun. Mat. 50c. Sat. Mat, 50c to $1. 
“Eves. 50c. to $1.50. All Reserved. 
Bell, Main 208; Kin, B 1079 


Sunday Eve., Feb. 5, 
THE INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL COMEDY 


AChinese Honeymoon 
OLYMPIC 


This Week Next Sunday Night 


Charles Frohman presents Henry W. Savage 
William Gillette aia . 


The Admirable =| The Sho-Gun 


Crichton By George Ade and 
By J). M. Barrie. Gustave Luders. 


Regular Matinee Sat. Reserved Seats Thurs. 


.. CENTURT.. 











THIS WEEK, Next Sunday Night 
TIM MURPHY 
OTIS SKINNER Supported by Dorothy 
IN Shearod. Sun., Mon., 
Tues., Wed., Nights and 
His Latest and Greatest | Wed. Mat., 
Success Two MeN anv a Girt. 


Thurs., Fri. and Satur- 
day nights, and Saturday 
Matinee, 

Wren a Man Marries 
Reserved Seats Thurs. 


Tenth and Pine 


The HARVESTER 


Regular Matinee Sat. 
25¢ Daily Matinees 


IMP ERIA Nights, Best Seats 50. 


THIS WEEK, 
William 


cinr’s Sherlock Holmes 


Next Week—‘‘THE SMART SET’’—All Coons. 
Best Colored Show in the World. 


ST. LOUIS’ 
(i re A N MOST POPULAR 
THEATRE 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday—25c and 50c. 
Night Prices 25c, 35c, 50c, 75c, $1.00. 
Fred E. Wright’s Big Musical Comedy 


The Beauty Doctor 


Next Sunday Matinee—The Seminary Girl. 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. Two Frolics Daily. 














andy AMERICAN 
Runaway Girls 
Company, | BURLESQUERS. 








Reform, like charity, should begin at 
home, says the Philadelphia Record. 
Some of its advocates might read with 
profit the following skit: 

He called for a city beautiful, 

He shouted it day by day. 

He wanted a city where noise was not, 

Where the spirit of art should sway. 
He wanted a city that should be fair, 

Where garbage might never be seen 
And forgot, in spite of the zeal he had, 

To keep his back yard clean. 

fe fe of 

Berry Wall, said to be the best dresséd 
of New York men, returned from 
Europe, the other day, wearing a long 
tourist coat in which there was a pecu- 
liar underlying pattern of blue. He 


wore a serge suit—also blue—a dark 
blue. His shirt was a light cerulean 
hue—blue. So was his cravat—a darker 
hue, but blue. And in the middle of his 
cravat nestled a pin in which was a 


stone—the stone was a turquoise—blue. 
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COST OF A SENATORSHIP 

According to the Pittsburg Times, at 
the time when it became necessary to 
fill the seat made vacant by the death 
of Senator Quay, a joint note for $500,- 
000, signed by M. S. Quay, R. R. Quay, 
Boies Penrose and Israel W. Durham, 
was exhibited to all Senatorial aspirants, 
with the demand that they either pay it 
or quit the field. The story goes on to 
say that the note ultimately passed into 
the hands of H. C. Frick, the head of 
the Coke Trust, and A. J. Cassatt, pres- 
ident of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany; and that in consideration of their 
paying the note ex-Attorney General 
Philander C. Knox was named by the 
three gentlemen mentioned for Senator. 
The note is alleged to have been de- 
stroyed, but of course, if it ever existed, 
nothing would be easier than to prove 
the fact and to trace its history. We 
do not see how reputable people in 
Pennsylvania, or Mr. Knox himself, or 
the United States Scnate, can allow such 
a charge to remain unanswered. The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger apparently 
believes the charge to be well founded, 
and recalls that the late Senator Quay, 
after his battle for the State chairman- 
ship toward the close of Hastings’ term 
as Governor, declared that the fight 
had cost him $237,000, which certainly 
was not paid out of his own pocket. The 
Public Ledger asserts that certain cor- 
porations settled the bill. It adds that 
$500,000 was contributed by somebody to 
the campaign for the Governorship made 
by Mr. Elkin, then Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania, who, unquestionably, 
neither could nor would have invested 
such an amount of capital in a political 


adventure. 
af fe 


PRESIDENT SETS FASHIONS 


“In spite of the efforts of the jobbers 
to force the high collar on the market, 
the demand is still for the low, com- 
fortable grades which were popular dur- 
ing the summer,” says A. Stern, of Chi- 
cago. “Some of the manufacturers 
and wholesalers who are not familiar 
with the type of collar worn by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt have been at a loss to 
account for the persistent demand for 
the low collar, but the fact of the matter 
really is that the President has been 
setting the fashion for the country in 
the collar line. The style was first 
taken up by young men, and now in the 
cities all over the country you see good 
dressers wearing what used to be ridi- 
culed as ‘middle-aged’ collars. This 
vogue of the low, wide-front collar has 
brought the wide four-in-hand necktie 
back into favor, and if you don’t believe 
that the President’s manner of dressing 
has been influential in determining 
neckwear styles, just look at any of his 
pictures taken during the last few years, 
and then go out on the street and see 
how many men you will meet who will 
exhibit almost identically the same neck- 
tie-and-collar combination. Many of 
the dealers have taken in the situation 
and are offering ‘Roosevelt’ collars and 
neckties.” 

he 

When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction, 
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CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
EIGHTH AND OLIVE STs., AND UNION STATION. 

















FRENCH LICK SPRINGS 
Ticket Offices, 
OLIVE and SIXTH 
and 
UNION STATION. 


8:54 a. m. 


F. D. Gildersleeve, Ass’t Gen. Pass. Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, 


LOUISVILLE > 
VESTIBULED TRAINS LEAVE ST. LOUIS DAILY. 
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9:29 p.m. 2:05 a. m. 


Queen City Express (Except Sunday) 11:50 a. m. 
DINING CARS A LA CARTE. 


H. C. Stevenson, City Pass. Agent, 
MO. 
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The Newest Books. 

The Clansman, Dixon, $1.20. 

The Truants, Mason, $1.20. 

The Happy Average, Whitlock, $1.20. 

The Search of the Unknown, Cham- 
bers, $1.20. 

Also, a complete stock of school and 
text books used in the public schools, 
Washington university and other 
schools. JETT’S BOOK STORE, 

806 Olive street. 


CARMODY ’S, 
213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS 


THAT’S ALL. 
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Wm. Schaefer, 
Proprietor. 


che Grand 
N. W. Corner oth and Pine Streets, 

Finest Bar and Billiard 
Hall in the West 


STRICTLY MODERN AND FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Best Passenger Service in 
TEXAS 








“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
Genera} Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 
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FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET AND FURTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 


Cc. B. Gaussen H. C. Townsend, 
F.& T. A., St. Louis, @} G. P. & T. A» 
BR 4 St. Louis. 


City Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive Stree ts. 
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DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 


SVIAS 


A Double Track Railway 





Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway 


Merchants Bridge, St. Louis. LaSalle St. Station, Chicago. 
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CITY TICKET OFFICE, FRISCO BLDG., 9th and OLIVE STS. 
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THE MIRROR 











WABASH LINE 


“BANNER BLUE LIMITED’’ 














BETWEEN 


T. LOUIS AND CHICAG 


The Finest Day Train in the World. 


CONSIST OF TRAIN: 
Combination Baggage Car and Smoker, Combination Coach and Chair Car, 


Combination Dining and Buffet Car, Combination Observation and Parlor Car. 


C. S. CRANE, “Joa ..... 8T. LOU ee. 





electricity; furnished in African Mahogany, inlaid with holly; 
Wx4} ~windowed with bevel plate and Cathedral jewel. glass; furnished 
with Wilton carpets and upholstered with silk plush; Haviland China and 
Toledo cut glass; pantry, kitchen and chef’s department specially designed ; 

. every car supplied with hot and cold water, and heated by steam. 











